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The Week. 


Tur Cable has at last been laid and is working. 
scientific men still doubt whether it will work well, or work long, owing 
to the inequality of pressure at the various depths at which it lic 
the abrasion on the rocks, and other causes; but this is for the present 
idle and profitless speculation ; time only can test it. In the meantime 
let us all unite in rejoicing over it, as one of the greatest, perhaps the 
greatest, triumph of human ingenuity—one whose beneficent results, 
both moral and material, are still only foreshadowed, but which seem 
likely to pass all present imagining. It is the complement of the appli- 
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Some eminent 


cation of steam to navigation. 


and pride to be as necessary to civilization and freedom as individual 
self-respect and independence), but at international hates and preju 
dices—at the medieval philosophy which makes national isolation the 
highest good, and the Chinese empire a model polity. There is, per 
haps, nobody connected with the enterprise who deserves so much credit 
as Mr. Cyrus Field. In England the Cable was a national undertaking, 
and those who worked at it were surrounded by sympathizers and sup 
porters. Mr. Field kept his faith and his energy here amidst the 
scofting, doubting, or indifferent, and we are glad to say he has his 
reward, 


ated 


ConGress has adjourned, the Senate laying on the table before doing 


the neutrality laws—and some other similar pieces of absurdity. Mr. 
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| thing as free government at 
It strikes the last grand and, we hope, | 
fatal blow, not at national distinctions (for we hold national] feeling | 
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1866. 


186i and the temptations of subsequent years, and the moditications it 
proposes to make in the constitution are avowedly “radical” in their 
The conservatives and rebels, if the two 


terms be not, in 


nature, 
Louisiana, synonymous, deny its legality, deny that it has been legally 
convened, or that it has any legal right or authority whatsoever to 
In spite « f these protests, 


propose any constitutional change. however, 


it duly met and proceeded to business. Its legality, be it remembered, 
was a question for the courts or for the United States Government to 


determine, 


If it were not legal, the only result would be that it would 


simply a private meeting, that its resolutions would be simply ex 


pressions of the opinions of private individuals. Or, even if its legality 
were acknowledged, its decisions would not be tinal; they would have 
to be submitted to the popular vote, so that no conegivable harm could 
result from its meeting, or from its violent language, supposing its 
language to have been violent, as its enemies allege. It has, however, 
been set upon by a mob, many of its members massacred, and, in com 
pany with them, every negro who showed his face in the neighborhood, 
The Mayor of New Orleans, whom Mr. Johnson recently pardoned to 
enable him to take office, avows in his proclamations his sympathy with 
treats them as men who have a right to be angry, and stigma 


Attera long dc lav 


the mob- 
tizes their conduct not as criminal but as imprudent. 


re d, 


the military were called out, martial law proclaimed, and order resto 
thre 


The whole case will probably be much plainer than it is now by time 


this is in the hands of our readers. But it is already plain enough that 
there is not even now, and that there is not likely to be for some time 
$ of the 


repeat that any reconstruction which does not secure for 


to come, such a thing as free speech even in the great citic 
South; and we 
Wendell Phillips the power of delivering one of his most radical lec 
tures in any town or village of the South, in complete security, must 
be a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. Without this there is no such 
the South, 


the Louisiana Attorney-General, we have no hesitation in pronouncing 


Mr. Johnson's despatch to 


disgraceful. There is not one word in it of reprobation of this atrocious 
massacre. He formally commits to the military the task of suppressing 
* illegal or unlawtul assemblies,” forgetting that if Louisiana be. as he 


be no such thing as an“ cal or 


No assembly is unlawful 


maintains, in the Union, there can 
unlawful assembly * which simply discusses. 
in America which is not collected for a breach of the peace, or which is 
not engaged in an overt act of treason. Any twenty-six men have a 


right to meet and revise the constitution of this State, and declare that 


the Governor ought to be deposed and their fellow-citizens disfran 
chised, It is only when they attempt to impose their decisions on the 


community by force that their conduct becomes criminal, and the mili 
tary are entitled to interfere with them. The Louisiana Convention 


| had, according to its enemies, no legal character whatever, and no 
so Mr. Banks's two little follies—the Mexican loan, and the revision of! 


Colfax’s adieu was sensible and manly, in good taste, in good feeling, | 


and in good English. We commend it as a model to some of the stu 

dents of Plutarch who listened to it. We have discussed the history of 
the session elsewhere. The good effects of the exclusion of liquor from 
(we may be excused for mentioning) the Capitol were visible in the 

closing scenes. 


> ——_—__—————_ 


Or the riots at New Orleans the accounts are not very clear, as they 
come by telegraph and through Copperhead sources. But the facts of 
the case, so far as they can be got at, are simply these: A convention, 
professing to be a constitutional convention, has met in New Orleans. 
Its enemies call it the “ Extinction Convention,” its friends, the ** Con- 
vention of 1864." It is composed of Radicals, and largely of men who 
adhered to the Government faithfully both through the horrors of 


nothing that is new. 


force at its disposal. Therefore, to call it * usurping” is balderdash. 





Ct > 


Mr. Bovutrweu.’s long-deferred report upon Davis's alleged com 
Mr. Lincoln has finally appeared, and 


plicity with the assassins of 
seems to contain nothing very conclusive upon that point, and almost 


Davis was willing and anxious that the black 


‘soldiers and white officers of United States regiments should, when 


captured, be put to death. He must have been well aware that 
Northern men in Southern prison pens were treated with savag: 
cruelty ; letters have been found which were read by him, as appears 
from the endorsement, calling his attention to the wretched state of the 
prisoners at Florence and other places of confinement. It would not 
be wonderful, the committee think, if a man capable of permitting 
such gross violations of the laws of war and of common humanity 


should allow himself to become accessory to an assassination. Direct 
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roof. however. is wanting. Before the investigations of the commit- 
I ; : 


tee began, witnesses had been examined on oath by the Judge Advo- 
cate-General, and their testimony was perfectly conclusive of Davis's 


guilt. They made affidavits to the fact that they were present at an 
J hn Ss 


reat? 
MPLA, 


between Benjamin, and Davis, who agreed 


interview 
upon the murder of Mr, Lincoln. But, being brought before the com- 
declared themselves perjured, and retracted all 


The committee will 


mittee, these witnesses 
that they had said before Judge-Advocate Holt. 
not undertake to say whether the witnesses were telling the truth when 
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sovereign State. 
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fAug. 2, 1866 


” Therefore the resolution requesting the Presideni to 


‘urge upon the Canadian authorities the release of the Fenian prisoners 


/now held for trial cannot be complied with. The Secretary goes on to 


show that this expression of sympathy for the Fenians, made by Con 
gress on the 25d of July, was later by a month and a half than a 
sympathetic appeal made by President Johnson, who, so long ago as 
the 11th of June, had a note sent to Sir Frederick Bruce. The Presi 
dent had been informed that the British had captured Fenians on th 


‘ 


| soil of the United States, and that the Canadians thought of hanging 


they made their affidavits or when they confessed themselves liars. | 


But their evidence was not considered in the preparation of the report. 


Andersonville, the treatment of negro soldiers, the kind of war waged | 


from Montreal and Toronto upon St. Albans and the lake cities 
That Davis was a 


upon 


these is based the main argument of the committee. 


partaker in these crimes is susceptible of proof. 
direct evidence. Nota dollar of the rebel secret service money could 
be disbursed except by Jefferson Davis. that John 


It is well known 


But there is some | 
YY . Pa 
sioner Betts and Ludlow Street jail, except when Mr. Roberts or 


Surratt, in February, 1864, had a considerable sum of this money, 


itself. 
doubt. 


in Canada but in Richmond 


300th there is, of course, 


obtained not 


with 


which he had 


Of Surratt’s connection no 


Letters in the rebel archives show that more than one proposal was | 


made to the Richmond Cabinet to murder the members of the Cabinet 
in Washington, and it is certain that such proposals were not rejected 
with abhorrence. The committee conclude by urging that the Presi- 
dent be called on to prosecute further an investigation which they were 
unable to carry to a conclusion. We think the revelations of the re- 
port certainly justify further researches, and we suppose, as Mr, Bout- 
well says so, that such researches among the remaining manuscripts 
may, perhaps, be rewarded. We confess, however, that we are of those 
who expect Mr. Boutwell’s report to do more service in the coming elec- 
tions than in bringing on the trial of Jefferson Davis for murder, 
- ?e 

Tne House Committee’s report on the Memphis riots abounds in 
details which amply support the popular judgment of that bloody 
business, which, we believe, has not been without compensation for the 
country at large in its revelation of the spirit of the reconstructed 
South. As for Memphis itself, a positive return of good for evil has 
been made it in the metropolitan police system, to which it reluctantly 
submits. It is to the so-called police of the late ly r¢ bellious States that 
are due a large proportion of outbreaks between blacks and whites, and 
of passive suffering on the part of the former, The withdrawal of the 
United States troops was the signal for ac tivity to these petty persecu- 
tors, and the altered disposition of the President has encouraged them 
immensely. We are inclined to believe Memphis one of the safest cities 
for the colored race between the Ohio River and the Gulf. 

> - 

“CENTRAL ORGANIZER” StepHENS has issued a proclamation con- 
l sense, advising the Fenians 
l arguing that 


ac 


taining an extraordinary amount of goo: 
not to sell themselves to political parties in America, an 
must be fought in Ireland. 
Mr. Johnson for the 


Brotherhood on the Canadian 


the Fenian battle Roberts is, in the mean- 


time, said to be “ negotiating ” with return of the 
arms and ammunition taken from the 
while cing on 


be yrcle 4 and, 


late 
d fora * 


7 . 
tie I 


the prisoners taken in the raid, is said to be preparing for another 


It is 


WwW ith 


hardiv dig 


nific belligerent ’ like Roberts to * nego- 
tiate”’ Why does he 
not march on Washington, put the President in jail, elevate Nathaniel 
P. Banks to an imperial throne, and then turn his arms on Canada ? 
We think he h Me Johnson and Seward with extraor- 
dinary patic nce and equ inimity, 
days’ march of the capital, and could crush them any moment. 
truce to trifling,say we. There le 
Mr. Banks is now released from his Congres 
battle le” in what he calls “the present 
We tremble for the Canadians. 


raid, 


{ 


anybody for turn of his own arms. 


? 


ssrs 
considering that he is within a few 
A 


s reason for his forbearance, as 


has borne wit 


is the 
ional duties, and may be 


,° 
‘} 


his bla 


; 


induced to draw 


struggle for Irish independence.” 


Pe 


rather tartly inducts the Tlouse of Represen- 


bite Secretary of State 


States Government is not 


tatives into the knowledge that the United St 
in the habit of holding any “ correspondence directly, upon any subject, 


with the authorities of any country, province, or dependency of any 


the Canadian authorities the release of 


| doubt. 


all their prisoners at once without trial. Both reports proved, how 
ever, to have been unfounded. A second resolution, requesting that 
proceedings against Fenians in U. 8. courts be suspended, “has been 
received,” Mr. Seward says. He omits to say whether or not it is the 
Government's intention to regard it favorably; but, on the whole, it 
will be rather a strange thing if we hear anything more of Commis 


Roberts head-centre lifts up the voice of eloquence, 
+>e 


Mr. Srxciarr Tovsey has sent us, a little in advance of the Phila 
delphia Convention, tke thirty-nine articles of faith which he conceives 
will be adopted by that nondescript body. Their logical arrangement 
and phraseology are probably not those with which the public will be 
favored ; but that men entertaining in their secret hearts every one of 
these articles will be admitted to good and regular standing, and will 
determine the character of the convention, we have not the faintest 
This implies, we are aware, the endorsement of the theory of 
secession, a justification of the rebellion in its origin and means, and 
the adoption of any “ policy” which leaves to the South even a smal! 
portion of its pet iniquity. Article XXIV. is no travesty: ‘* We believe 
that white Confederate soldiers ought to be represented in the national 
Congress before any black man who fought for the Union. Black 
Federals have no rights which white Confederates ought to respect.” 
Nor this, from Article XXX.: “ We believe that a great, magnanimous 
Christian nation ought to forgive all the mistakes and crimes (even if 
not repented of) of all its people. . . All who attempt wrong 
desire forgiveness (when not successful).” 


— —. 
MontcoMErRY Bare prints a letter which he has just received from 
A. II. Stephens, whom Mr. Blair of course holds up to admiration as 
“the representative man of the Union party of the South” at the out 
break of the war. That Mr. Stephens never was. He had the name of 
being so, and it suits Mr. Blair just at present not to examine the il] 
founded claim too closely. Stephens’s Unionism in those days amounted 
to this: the United States Government, he said, had always been pro 


' Southern and pro-slavery ; it bade fair to continue so; Georgia had a 
‘right to secede from the Union whenever she liked, but it would | 


foolishness for her to secede while she and her sister slave States con 
trolled the Union. In short he was and he is a secessionist in principle, 
although on the 14th of November, 1860, he thought secession was bac 
policy. He is to-day, as he was then, a Georgian, and not a 
Unionist, and his are entitled to no additional weight 
because written by a cooler-headed rebel than Roger A. Pryor. Mr. 
Blair’s other reason for publishing the letter—namely, that M 


words 


Stephens is “ the recognized exponent of the Southern sentiment at thi- 
is a better one; authentic information on such topics it i 
It is not easy to see, however, of what 


moment,” 
always well to disseminate. 
particular value to Mr. Blair’s cause this expression of sentiment 

going to be. No one doubts that the Southern people would be very 
glad to see ‘a speedy, full, and perfect restoration of the Government 
under the Constitution” asit was. No one doubts that if that cannot be, 
they would acquiesce in the Constitution as it now stands, although 
slavery is abolished. No one doubts that most of them will work with 
the Philadelphia or any other convention which would bring the 
late Confederate vice-president into the United States Senate befor 
Georgia has ratified any more constitutional amendments. To call 
Mr. Stephens to tell us this is very much as if a conjuror “ should Plato 
summon, or the Stagirite, to prove that fire ascends,” or that losing 
gamesters would like to play on till they win back some of their 


losings. 





Aug. 2, 1866] 


Tue Board of Delegates of American Israelites in this city entreat 
the people of North Carolina to reject that part of their proposed con- 
stitution, to be voted on this month, which excludes from office-hold- 
ing any person “who shall deny the being of Almighty God, or the 
divine authority of both the Old and the New Testaments, or who 
shall hold religious opinions incompatible with the freedom and safety 
of the State.” The Jews on this occasion, as on many another in the 
world’s history, are advocating a cause which is not theirs alone—the 
cause of religious liberty. It is easy to show, as the Board of Dele- 
wates have done, that such a proscription is opposed to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and to the spirit of the age. The trouble is 
that North Carolina cannot sce that she is behind them both. The 
lash is still a part of her penal code, but she would be amazed to hear 
that the whipping-post is not in fashion in all civilized countries, 


Oo O- 


As the Times remarks, “there need be no grand, lofty, chirograph- 
icies” about the successful laying of the Telegraph Cable. “The enter- 
prise possesses all the elements of moral and political grandeur, needing 
no trumpetuous heralding nor unseemly puffing.” If a man thus 
recognizes the beauty of silence or the fitness of subdued speech in the 
presence of sublime objects which are themselves eloquent, it is safe to 
affirm that the haven of Heart’s Content must afford excellent anchorage 
when it extorts from him this utterance: “Such a harbor must have a 
destiny. Like that at Acapulco, it would seem impossible for the 
Creator to fashion it by accident.” Of course it was impossible. But 
let us not quarrel with that Attic urbanity which says ‘“ would seem ;° 
it is by no means too common among the gentlemen of the Press, 


_- o~e 


In a former letter from our Paris correspondent a specimen was 
given of the bills-of-fare of grand dinners published regularly in La 
Liberté, which have contributed not a little to the extraordinary success 
of that new journal. Sometimes the public find it difficult to divine 
the mode of cooking a dish from its new-fangled title, and sometimes, 
it appears, they regret that the descriptions are so explicit. It is said 
that the editor frequently receives letters to this effect : 

“Sir: Your bill-of-fare yesterday contained poulets aux tomates farcies. 
I ate of them and was disturbed by them, as were my entire family. I have 
the honor to inform you that if such a thing occurs again I shall be compelled 
to stop my subscription.” 
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Tue Cable has rather confused the regular, if tardy, sequence of war 
intelligence from abroad. In South-western Germany we have to note 
the occupation of Frankfort by the Prussians, who immediately dis- 
solved the contingent force of that city, exacted 6,000,000 florins for the 
support of the war, and threaten to bleed the inhabitants to the extent 
of 25,000,000 more. Mainz is besieged, and the navigation of the Rhine 
prohibited above that fortress. The Bavarians have refused to accept 
a truce, and an army of 58,000 Prussians is said to be marching on 
Munich. In Austria, on the 15th, in an engagement before Olmiitz, 
victory remained, as usual, with the invaders. On the 17th, Prince 
Charles occupied Lundenburg, on the borders of Moravia, thus separat- 
ing Olmiitz from Vienna, and menacing the latter city from the nearest 
point yet. There are said to be marshalled in defence of the capital 
400,000 men, with 600 guns, under the command of the Archduke 
Albrecht. General Benedek subsides into a corps commander. From 
noon of the 25rd, an armistice of tive days was granted by the Prussians, 
and on the 28th, as we learn by the Cable from London, peace prelimi- 
naries were in progress, The first step towards invading Ilungary had 
been taken. 


The Italians have occupied Rovigo, and are extending the civil | 


administration in the territory they have thus far recovered. 
holds Venice, Verona, and other fortresses, and gives evidence of an 
intention to endure a siege before retiring. 
coast of Dalmatia, on the 18th, the Austrian and Italian fleets engaged 
each other, to the great detriment of the latter, which lost the Re d'Italia 
(built in this port) by collision, and three other iron-clads by explosion. 
The remainder were said to be making for Ancona. 
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Off Lissa, an island on the | 
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| CONGRESS. 
Tue 
till December. 
also the House tariff bill, 
| In the House, a message was read from the President notifying them that he had 


sday, July U4.—In the Senate, the Northern Pacitic Railroad bill was postponed 
Che House army bill was passed; also the Indian appropriation bill 
with amendments. 


| approved the joint resolution concerning Tennessee, but protesting that the resolution 
had no force of law and was entirely superfluons, and that he would not stand com 
| mitted to its doctrines. These views excited a good deal of laughter, some derision, 
} and, on the part of the Democratic members, applause. The credentials of the mem 
bers elect from Tennessee were referred to the Committee on Elections, whe reported 
| them in due form, and three of the members were then sworn in amid congratulations. 
The Indian appropriation bill was passed. 
July %.—In the Senate, Mr. Ely Ross was admitted to the seat of the 
| Lane, of Kansas, The credentials of Senator Fowler, of Tennessee, were presented. 
| Voted to adjourn on the 2th. The civil appropriation bill was passed in evening 


late Senator 


| session, 

The House passed a bill incorporating a national farm school for orphans and de 
pendent children of colored soldiers and for other colored children ; also one to restore 
the possession of lands confiscated by the authority of the States lately in rebel 


Two other members of 


ton 
The national currency bill was postponed till the next session 
the Tennessee delegation were admitted, and a motion to pay them from the beginning 
of the present session prevailed, The report on the Memphis riots was presented and 
(yeas, 86; nays, 23) ordered to be printed. The day fixed by the Senate for adjournment 
was agreed to. 

July %.—On motion of Mr. Sumner, the Senate referred the credentials of Mr. Pat 
terson, Senator elect from Tennessee, to the Committee on the Judiciary, on the ground 
that he had at some time held a judicial office under the late Confederacy 
nays, 14. In the course of the debate Mr. Doolittle admitted the truth of the charge, 
that Mr. P. had taken the oath of allegiance to the rebel government, although p 
ing at the time that ‘‘he spat upon and scorned it.’ The joint resolution for printing 
| an official history of the rebellion was passed ; also the deficiency bill. 

"lhe House passed the Western railroad and telegraph aid bill; also a bill di 
ing the reward for the capture of Booth; also, unanimously, a bill more effe 
preserve the neutral relations of the United States—almost identical with the neutrality 
law of 1794. 

July 2i.—The bill to admit Nebraska was passed in the Senate 
Mr. Sumner’s amendment in the interest of impartial suffrage was defeated 


yeas, 2 








yeas, 24; nays, 1), 
Verso 

nays, 34. The Judiciary Committee reported Mr. Patterson duly qualified to be admit 

ted toa seat; but for this was substituted a joint resolution that Mr. P. be admitted on 
taking the usual oath, exeept as follows: 

** T have neither sought, nor accepted, nor attempted to 
any office whatever, under any authority or pretended auth 
United States.” 

The vote on’ this resolution was 
resolution admitting Mr. Patterson, after taking the oath requi 
and the laws, was offered by Senator Poland and adopted—veas, 

The House passed the air-line (Washington and New York) 
nays, 41; also, a bill to provide increased revenue from imported wool. 


exercise the functions of 


rity in hostility to the 





Later, in the evenin 


red by the ¢ 


yeas, %; nays, 2 r,a& simple 
‘onstitution 


11 


vad bill—ve 


1 
<i 


; haves, 


railr S 


18, 
The civil ap 
propriation bill as it came from the Senate was amended by striking out the appro 
priation for the Mississippi levees, the provision for payment of bounties to the loyal 
masters of enlisted slaves, the clause increasing the compensation of senators and 
representatives (yeas, 3; nays, 125, on concurrence), and by tacking on the bill to equa 
The report of the Conference Committe on the tariff bill was agreed 


Senator Patterson was laid on the table 


lize bounties. 
to. The joint resolution to admit 
nays, 31) after a debate in which Mr. Stokes, of Tennessee, opposed any alterati 
The bill to admit Nebraska was passed 


ed to the report of the 


veas, SS; 





yeas, 63; nays, 32 


the test oath. 
—The Senate 


also, that on 





Conference Committee on the 


S 


July 2 








which included increased pay of 


ivil appropriation bill, 





army bill; 
|} members of Congress anc 


t 
1 equalization of bounties. The bill the duty on 


to incre 


age 
wool was tabled—yeas, 22; nays,12. Senator Patterson was sworn in. Adjourned, 
; ¢ a ¢ 


The House passed, without amendment, the bill admitting Nebraska—yeas, 63: 





nays, 52; also, the army bill and the civil appropriation bill, from Committees of Con 


ference—the latter by yeas, 51; nays, 50. A message was received from the President 
Adjourned, si ‘ 


vetoing the bill erecting Montana into a surveying district. ne 


“>. 
FREEDMEN. 


IN Virginia, at Cold Spring, a freedman dered (May 5) by three white men, 


Was mur 











brothers—no conviction ; at Flint Hill, a free n killed «July 1) by his employer, who 
was acquitted ; at Fredericksburg, a negro assaulted by a white man with a hammer 

colored testimony being rejected by ourt, Gen, Grant's order secured the arrest 
of the assailant; a Mrs. Abrahams, of King William County, officially charged with 
most inhumanly torturing her freed help, all of whom were permanently maimed, and 


several killed; at Drummondton, on the Eastern Shore, a disturbance in the early part 
of July in consequence of an attempt to disarm and otherwise 


e court compelled by a mob to desist from its hearing, 


pillage the negroes, and, 
arrests having been made, th 
and the dispersing negroes violently set upon. The military had to be summoned. Jn 

th Carolina, a colored man was murdered for entering the whites’ gallery of a 
ng to Gen, Tillson, the civil authorities will 
* Judge Robert Walton killed, 


nro} 
( 


jyéa, accordi 


the fr 
the {7 


1in Columbia. Jn 


lo justice or afford protec 


(eor 





tion to eedmen: 


G %. 





narrested and bound by the sheriff upon 


| with his own hands, a freedman who had bes 
the warrant issned by the judge,”’ the victim's crime being an act of self-defence; the 
practice of whipping has been revived. Jn Alabama, at Mobile, on the 17th July, a 
sloop having 150 kidnapped freedmen on board, and ¢7 route for Cuba, was overhauled 
by a U.S. revenue cutter. Jn Louisiana, whippings, hunting with dogs, and murders, 


have occasioned the arrest of several persons under the civil rights act, and the lat 
In Arkansas, the testimony of 





riot in New Orleans is but a continuance of outrage. 
! near Texas 


n excluded, and their marriage certificates refused for record ; 
he! In We 
r, took place at Columbus on the 2Ist July. 


L813 olfe 
till between whites and blacks, begur 


Several of the latter w 


ky, a riot 





iin slavery 


| mena 
| 

| by P 

j killed. 
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LITERARY. 


Tur obituary record of graduates of Yale College was presented in | 
the usual pamphlet form, at the meeting of the Alumni, on the 25th of 


Sixty-nine deaths are reported, of which sixty-five were from the 


July. 
Eighteen were from Connecticut, thirteen from 


academical department. 
New York, seven from Massachusetts, and the remainder from other 
Twenty-three were clergymen, twenty lawyers, and five physi- 
The 


age of 91 


States. 
The average age of the deceased was fifty-nine years. 
oldest, Levi Robbins, of the class of 1796, had attained t 
years. Dr. Joseph E. Worcester (1811), the lexicographer, and Hon. 
George E, Badger (1812), formerly U.S. senator from North Carolina, and 
Secretary of the Navy under President Harrison, and Ex-Mayor Caleb 
S. Woodhull, of New York (1812), were the most notable of the dead. 


clans. 


Dr. 8S. W. 8. Dutton (1833), of New Haven, the Secretary of the Alumni, | 


and Dr. Wm. T. Dwight, of Portland, Me. (1813), were prominent 


clergymen of the Congregational Church. 


$300,000. He founded the Street professorship of the modern languages, | 


and erected the Yale School of the Fine Arts, which is now nearly com- 
pleted, and partially endowed it. 
a professorship in the Theological Seminary. 


ot 


foundation Two 
changes in the faculty of the college were announced at this the 156th 


commencement. 


elected Professor of Paleontology. 


‘The American Numismatic and Archeological Society have 


recently begun the publication of a bulletin called the ‘“ American | 


Journal of Numismatics.” 
with a cover, published monthly, and is devoted entirely to the descrip- 
tion and cataloguing of coins, and to the journals of the different numis- 
matic societies. There is hardly enough matter in American numis- 
matics to fill even a journal of this size. 
the archeology of the country, which is a great field for explorers, the 
‘reatly increased in value, and, we doubt not, would 


journal would be g 
One of the best 


gain subscribers enough to warrant an enlarged size. 
and most thorough papers recently written on American archeology is 
O. C. Marsh, F.G.S., in the July number of the 


the essay by Prof. 
* American Journal of Science,” on the exploration of one of the ancient 
mounds at Newark, Ohio. 


Something about the natural history of the great North-west ean 
be learned in a very pleasant way from * The Naturalist in Vancouver's 
Island and Lord. Mr. Lord 


attached for some years to the British North American Boundary Com- 


British Columbia,” by Jolin Keast Was 


mission, whose duty was to mark a line along the forty-ninth parallel 


of latitude to serve as a visible frontier between the United States and | 


British Columbia. Ile devoted himself chietly to study of the animals 


SuecTICS 


ancl ti 
once went te 
His book is not entirely scientific, but 


His account 


with them to the headqu irters. 


abounds in anecdotes and tales of personal adventure. 


of the various kinds of salmon that ascend in 
rocky and icy streams of British Columbia will attract many readers, 
It is a book more worthy of republication, especially as it relates to this 
country, than many which engage the attention of publishers. 

The * Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,” ostensibly by Dr. Craven, but 
really by * Miles O'Reilly,” was not written with the privity of Mr. 
Davis. He is said to feel very much annoyed at its appearance, as he 
has always had the greatest contempt for persons who kept diaries and 
journals, and entered into them private conversations which were not 
intended for the public ear. He objects to many of the statements, 
especially that regarding the manacling, as erroneous. The substance of 
many, not all, of the long conversations was jotted down by Dr. Craven; 
but their form is entirely due to the enterprising editor. He was ob- 
liged to write fast, in order to get ahead of a book which, it was un- 
derstood, General Miles was writing on the same subject, so that his 


work was not properly revised, In his anxiety to show Mr. Davis's 


By his will he left money for the | 


Prof. Wm. B. Clark resigned the professorship of | 
Divinity and Chaplaincy, and Mr. Othniel C. Marsh, F.G.S. (1860), was | 


It is an eight-page, double-column octavo, | 


If more space were devoted to | 


of those regions and to collecting specimens, though he | 


» San Francisco to purchase mules, and returned overland | 


countless numbers the | 
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| leniency he has distorted some of his expressions of feeling ; notoriously 
}in what is said about Davis’s relations to Gen. Hunter. The surprise 
with which Mr. Davis regarded Gen, Hunter’s course in South Carolina 


| 


and Virginia is utterly ignored. 


Two of the chief Russian reviews, the “ Covremenik ” (Contem- 
porary) and “ Russkoe Slove ” (Russian Word), have recently been sus- 
pended after the proper number of warnings. The ground of their 

suspension was their continued publication of articles having a tendency 
subversive of law and social order, and their antagonism to religion and 
good morals. Their loss will be quite deeply felt, as they were monthly 
journals of the size of the “ North American Review,” and had a very 
great variety of contents. The leading writers of Russia were their con- 
| tributors. All novels are published first in a review, and the public will 
not read those published in any other way. This suppression is 
probably a consequence of the accession to the Department of Public 
| Instruction of Count Tolstoi, who is noted for his illiberal proclivities. 
He was a violent Church partisan, a man of no culture, and was es 
teemed by many of his acquaintance as little better than an idiot. 


To Mr. Augustus Russell | 


Street (1812) the college owes benefactions amounting to nearly | 


—The Early English Text Society has just issued the first instal 
ment of its texts for this year, seven in number—namely, “ Seinte 
Marherete, the Meiden ant Martyr,” three texts of about A.p. 1200, 
1310, 1330, first edited in 1862 by the Rey. Oswald Cockayne, M.A., 
and now re-issued ; “ The Romance of Kyng Horn; Floris and Blanche- 
flour; and the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin ;” edited from the 
MSS. in the library of the University of Cambridge and the British 
Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumby; “ Political, Religious, and 
Love Poems from the Lambeth MS., No. 306, and other MSS.,” edited 
by F. J. Furnivall; “ A Tretice in Englisch, breuely drawe out of the 
Book of Quintis essencijs in Latyn, that Nermys the prophete and King 
| of Egipt, after the flood of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reue 
lacioun of an aungil of God to him sente,” edited from the Sloane Ms. 
| 73, by F. J. Furnivall, M.A.; “ Parallel Extracts from 29 MSS. of Piers 
| Plowman, with comments, and a proposal for the Society's three-text 
| edition of the poem,” by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A.; “ Hali Meiden- 


| had,” about 1200 a.p., edited for the first time from the MS. (with a 
' translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne; “Sir David Lyndesay’s 
Monarche, Part IL., the Complaynt ofthe King’s Papingo, and other Mino: 
Poems,” edited from the first editions by Fitzedward Hall, Esy. Fou 
more texts are in the press for this year’s subscription, namely, * Som: 
Treatises, by Richard Rolle de Hampole,” to be edited from Robert 

| Thorntone’s unique MS. by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A.; “ Merlin, Part 
Il.,” edited by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq.; ‘* Dan Michel’s Ayenbite ot 
Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience,” in the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.p., to 
be edited from the unique MS. in the British Museum by Richard 
Morris, Esq.; ‘ Levins’s Manipulus Vocabulorum,” 1570, 
the Dictionary Series, to be edited by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 


first ol 


If fur- 


the 


ther subscriptions come in, the society will be able to issue six addi 
This young society has already proved one of the most 
It issues from six to twelve 
The sub 


| scription is only a guinea a year, and the back issues can be obtained 


tional texts, 
useful of the English publication societies. 
| texts every year, all of great value to students of English. 
|at the same price. Subscriptions can be sent to Mr. G. P. Phiies, No. 
| 64 Nassau Street, the agent of the society in this country, or through 
Messrs. Scribner & Welford, 654 Broadway. 


Mannheim with a statue of Iffland. He has promised another, which 


is to be erected in the course of the summer, provided that Mannheim 


| —Ex-King Ludwig I. of Bavaria recently presented the town of 
| 


does not in the meantime become Prussian ground by the victory of 
| Aschaffenburg. The new statue is to be of Wolfgang Heribert von 
| Dalberg Reichsfreihen, and younger brother of the Prince Primas and 
| Grand Duke of Frankfort. Dalberg was born in 1749, the same year 
| as Goethe. He devoted his services to Baden, and rose to various high 
positions. He is better known for his cultivation of dramatic poetry. 
| For several years he presided over the management of the Mannheim 
| theatre and made it a national theatre. Schiller found shelter and 
| began his literary career here. A better counterpart to the statue 
| of Iffland could not have been imagined: both represent one of the 
| most interesting periods Mannheim ever had, 
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SCIENTIFIO. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE.—There is such a demand for parks, 
cemeteries, and gardens that a profession of “ Landscape Architecture ” 
has arisen to give advice in these matters. Judging by the finished 
product, there exists in the profession an axiom to this effect—all paths 
and water-lines must meander. To the vulgar mind this is by no 
means self-evident, and we have, therefore, thought it not uninstruc- 
tive to recall the scientific basis of the doctrine. Brooks and water 
courses, in general, are apt to meander, though it is not without example 
that they go toierably straight. An Alpine road winds up the side of 
the mountain. The brook secks always to go down, and it accepts a 
descent in whatever direction it can find one. The mountain road 
endeavors to surmount a steep height gradually, and winds about the 
mountain side seeking for moderate ¢rades, such as men and beasts can 
ascend and descend with ease. Differences of level are thus the cause 
of devious water-lines, and a justification of winding paths and 
roads. 

Across a level meadow the cow-path never goes straight; though 
the general direction of the path be tolerably straight, yet it is full of 
little bends and slight departures from the direct course. Looking to 
the cause of these deviations from the shortest path to the bars which 
will be dropped for her at evening, it will be found that the cow set her 
foot aside to avoid a hummock, or rounded a whortleberry-bush, or 
steered clear of a rock or a mud-hole. Herein is to be found the second 
natural and sufficient justification of curved roads and paths ; the avoid- 
ance of obstacles, small or great, bushes or forests, boulders or mow 
tains, is a prime cause of windings, and demands the best skill of the 
professional engineer. It is as short, and vastly easier, to go round the 
hill as to go over it; the old turnpike, stretching away straight over 
hill and valley, was as stupid a contrivance as ever made progress difli- 
cult. 

A third cause of curved paths is to be found in the frequent neces- 
sity of changing direction, which the narrow limits of parks and gar 
dens often impose upon those who design the walks and drives. For 
changing direction a curve is, doubtless, more graceful than a sharp 
angle; nature rounds her corners, except in crystals. This third caus 
is really but a special case of the second; the park fence is the obstael 
to be avoided. 

In a very few of the best public parks and gardens in this co intry 
these principles find perfect illustration, but in the vast majority of 
both public and private pleasure grounds they are utterly disregarde: 
Who has not found himself impatiently following gravel s’s over an 
absolutely level and unobstructed field of grass? Who has not seen 
with disgust scallop-edged tanks cut out of a grassy plain as fla 
barn-floor, and provided with curb-stones to hold the water in? Such 
tanks are more like wash-tubs than nature’s ponds. Such art mocks 
nature. 

In promenading, as in more serious matters, the pleasure mer 


in devious ways is quite destroyed if all the world can plainly see how 
devious they are. The fact is that a genuine Yankee, even if he be 
pushing a feminine left elbow in the hollow of his right, sees with im 
patience that he has walked a hundred feet to advance ten, or that thi 
path he follows wriggles like a snake along the unobstructed turf. 
But, must all paths be straight? Must we drive on alleys whos« 
tiresome perspective suggests fatigue? By no means, But * landscape 
architects ” must justify their curves by manufactured, if there be no 
natural, differences of level, and by artificial obstacles, like planted 
shrubbery and trees, if nature’s woods and underbrush and rocks } 
lacking. A slight curvature, no greater than the width of the path, 
conceals the distant way as well as half a circle, and long sweeps and 


‘ - 
Above all, 


water-boundaries should be determined solely by the varying level 


gentle curves are much more natural than x's and s’s. 


the surrounding land, and the edges of artificial ponds should 
variably be sloping, and made of sand, gravel, or pebbles, never 
masonry. An arch ora stone bridge is a fine feature in a landscap 
yet we do not build a series of arched bridges across an unbrok 
} 


plain, simply in order to meander up and down, after the manner ot 


the mythical sea-serpent. Horizontal meandering, without due cause, 
is quite as absurd, 
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the successive annual gatherings, the a 
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begins with its discovery by Columbus, 


st for 


| intere us lies rather in the future 
» doctrine, indeed, as it is commonly in 

; ; as such, it is merely political in its 

ood nor evil can yet be predicated of the experiment 
na vaster scale than that which we are now trying to 
he moral progress of an island like Cuba, lying at our 
nwed with such extraordinary gifts, we can never be in- 
therefore, with pleasure that we welcome a contribution 
so excellent as that which Mr. Sivers has presented. 

| years’ standing, but things do not move so fast in 

1 torpor of Spain is upon its dependency ; and, with few 
ture of Cuba, ten years ago, is the picture of it to-day, as it 
fit for more than two hundred years. Of the railroads 

the botany and zodlogy of the island, and the cultivation of 


» sugar-cane, there is a very good account, while the occasional 


scenery of the plantations, and of the streets of Havana, give | 


» book to which German erudition does not often descend. 
ni 
s] ivery as it pre sen 


unsatisfactor not, indeed, for its conclusions, but from its de- 


You 


of material : it furnishes little information, and that of too general a | 


tion of the slaves, however, and the general aspect of the | 


ts itself in its somewhat modified form, the | 
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be doubtful whether Placido would have been accepted as a leader by the 
blacks. 

He left behind him a great many verses, odes, epistles, sonnets, among 
the best of which are perhaps the “ Flower of the Café,” and the “ Fisher of 
San Juan,” and the “ Hymn to Pan,” a mountain near his birth-place at Matan 
zas, and, finally, his “ Adieu to his Mother,” written upon the eve of his 
death, and his verses upon the usefulness of labor—tiowers all of them, 
as he was conscious himself of a genius without culture, rich in fragrance 
and gorgeous in color, but nothing more—a promise, not a fulfilment. 

Yet stagnant, 
owing to the principle so steadily acted upon by Spain ever since it first laid 


or worse than stagnant, as has been the condition of Cuba 


hands upon it, of sacrificing the well-being of the colony to what was meant 
to be the prosperity of the mother country, there have not been wanting oc 
casional attempts at reform. Don Miguel Tacon, for instance, who was made 


made an earnest effort to sweep clean the Augean stables 


99 


Governor in 1832, 
of corruption. There has been much dispute, however, as to his character 
and aims ; and, no doubt, he was a person of iron will, as obstinate as he was 
energetic. Sivers takes his part; and at a time when the country swarmed 
with highway robbers, when even one of Tacon’s predecessors had not been 
ashamed to say toa person who complained of this total want of security, that 


| if he wanted to be safe he had better go to bed every night at seven o'clock, as 


ter. The autlior is not what we should have called, several years ago, | 


an abolitionist, but he does not believe in slavery ; no man with his eyes 
mn can fail to see, he asserts, that it injures those most whom it is sup- 


op 
posed 
ject, not, however, 
ba, of the Cuban poet Gabriel de la Concepcion Valdes, who, 


nefit: but he cannot see his way out of it, and so drops the sub- 
without giving an account, in his interesting sketch of the 
eof Cur 
the name of Placido, acquired so much reputation thirty years ago 
istration of the capacity of the colored race for the highest in- 


St lilt 


be 


deveiopment. 


¢ ] 
ual 


The illegitimate offspring 


his virt 


honor. lle was given 


li 


som of s 


and the pressure of his bondage was lightened by the 


very. 


he did himself ; when every judge’was corruptible, and every malefactor safe 
who had money to bribe him, there was need of a strong hand, if not ot 


harsh measures. Tacon suppressed the robbers, and closed the gambling 
£ g 


houses, and exhibited in iron cages the heads of the criminals he had exe 


cuted, while he set those who had not yet deserved a capital punishment to 
work upon public buildings and roads, and upon the theatre which bears his 


| name. 


But how fearless and severe he was may best be imagined from the 


'singular story which Sivers tells of him—a story possible only in the East, 


of a negro and a rich Creole lady, Valdes was | 
h at once consigned to slavery, in order to conceal so unheard-of a | 
to a negro woman, and brought up in place of her | 
But what he wanted in education he | 


etic faculties as well as by the general regard which was | 


as he began to exhibit the possession of such unusual | 


he prejudices of race, he is, on the other, 
talent wherever it 


hize 


‘ ‘ ‘ P | 
on the one hand, exclusive in his social | 


may be found, among | 


; just as all earthly distinctions are abandoned | 


altar and feels himself in the presence of God. 


ver, says Sivers, 


is society so ready to recognize intellec- 


in literature, as in Cuba; so that the first specimens of 


nh were 


thy of the higher classes could afford him. It wasa 


harming a poet of African origin; but all preju- 


gO « 


way, and the young bard of the Yumuri was admitted an 


into the best society in the island. He was associated in the 
‘ral journals, and soon found means to devote himself 


irsuits. Andif his hot African blood had not made him 


inoyance from that low-minded class of persons who will 
st society in all countries, to whom no offence can be so great 
f merit, and no insuit greater than to tell a man that he is not 

» passed his days in comfort in the midst of the satisfaction 

ful literary career. But his temperament was too 


the affronts which were put upon him, and he 


earth,” he says, “in the shadow ofa tree upon 
arrow valley, where a silver streamlet invites 
And there, stretching my hands to heaven, | 
enemy of the tyrant, and to bathe my gz 
lie, if need be, under the arm of the executioner, that so 1 


ce of slavery.” 


ian 


terial 


uprising of the blacks, and his plan was maturing 
rovernment, as one account says, by a woman 
‘r son was involved in it, on condition that his life 
‘cording to another account, by a black slave girl of 
her master. The bioody vespers were to occur 


preceding December, the conspirators were 
The most distinguished persons in the island 
He met his 


the details of the 


ido, but they pleaded in vain. 


t with the rest, while all 


one would think, under the Caliphs, certainly without its parallel at so late 
a day in the West. 

Miralda Estalez was a beautiful young girl of Havana, who, after the 
death of her parents and of her brothers and sisters, found herself sole 
heiress of her father’s house and cigar-shop. She was but sixteen years o! 
age, but the sorrows of her early life had tinged her character with a cer 
tain melancholy, which, however, did but enhance the charm of her beauty 
Her shop soon became the universal resort for cigars. The idler as well pa 
the busy merchant never failed to make a detour through the Calle de 
Comercio when they wanted a cigar, and often when they did not want 
one. She treated all her patrons alike, showing none of them the slightest 
preference, until at length it was generally said that she specially favored a 
young boatman named Pedro Mantanez, who plied between the Castle Morro 


} and the Punta. 


} sum she 





| girl breathed freer then, and congratulated herself on being released fro: 


irments in | 


| . . 
} manded her in the name of the law to follow them. 


The Count Almante, however, one of the gayest cavaliers of Havana, 


‘e scarcely seen before he was sure at once of all the | paying no attention to the report, persisted in considering himself. he: 


favorite, without observing that she was as affuble towards everybody else 
as towards him. For days he sat chatting with her, and when at lengt h hi 
fancied that the proper time had come, he entered her shop one evening 
and smoked a cigar and kept her in conversation till the other neighboring 
shops were closed and the streets were deserted. As soon as he thouglit 


himself safe from intrusion, he made his explanations, offered her whatev: 


r 
asked for her present shop, and put at her disposal another shop in 
his palace in the suburb Cerro, where she could carry on her business, if sli 
would live there as his mistress. Instead of replying to the proposal, the 
girl mentioned the name of another shop where they sold better cigars than 
she did, and expressed the hope that in the future the Count would supp! 


himself there. 


Almante thinking she Was in jest, came nearer, but 
Miralda, who seems for a good while to have feared such an event, drew a 
dagger, and, with flashing eyes, bade him beware, and he retreated. The 
her persecutor. But several days only had elapsed when, in the evening, « 
squad of soldiers halted at her door, and the officer accompanying it com 
Vneonscious of guilt, 


she did not dare to oppose Tacon’s orders, and so obeyed. But when she 


found that they had passed by the prison, and were taking her out of the 
city, her fright was extreme, and she entreated them to tell her where they 
were going. Silence, however, was the only answer she obtained til! sho 
arrived at Almante’s castle in the Cerro, where the Count, with a smiling 
face, received her, and expressed the hope that she would relax her obsti 
nacy. Miralda answered only with a gleam of her dagger as she enter 
the apartment prepared for her. There she remained several days alone, re- 


fusing the visits of the Count, in the sure hope that Pedro, to whom she 


But even if the revolt had succeeded, it may | had related Almante’s persecution, would discover the place of her concea 
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ment. He did discover it, and, disguising himself as a monk, obtained 
access to her, when they resolved to appeal to the justice of Tacon. Pedro 
at once repaired to the Governor, who gave him a ready hearing. “Is 
Miralda your sister?” he asked with a gloomy expression, as Pedro finished 
his story. “My betrothed,” replied Pedro. T'acon then bade him come 
nearer, and, holding up a crucifix, commanded him,with a look that penetrated 
to his very soul, to swear to the truth of what he had said. Pedro knelt | 
and kissed the cross and swore. Tacon then told him to wait in an adjoin 
ing room, with the assurance that his affair would soon be attended to. In 
the course of a couple of hours Miralda and Almante were brought before 
the Governor. ‘ You have abused the uniform of the police for the abduc- 
tion of this girl?” he said to the Count. “I was so rash as to do it,” | 
replied the latter; “I cannot answer for it before you.” “The supreme | 
judge, ina moment. At present I ask you, upon your honor, has violence | 
Tacon then wrote a note and 


been done the girl?” “On my honor, none.” 
despatched it ; and, after the examination had been continued and the an- | 
swers compared with one another, in their presence, Pedro, a priest, entered, | 
and Tacon commanded him to perform at once the ceremony of mar- | 
riage between Miralda Estalez and the Count Almante. In vain did the | 
Count protest and appeal to his nobility, in vain did Pedro entreat it might | 
not be. Miralda stood as if bereft of her senses, and, before one of the par- 
ties concerned could recover his presence of mind, the ceremony was over. 
Almante was then commanded to leave the castle, while Miralda and Pedro 
were directed to remain. Tacon then went on quietly with the other busi- 
ness before him. But half an hour had hardly elapsed when the officer on | 


guard entered. ‘‘Ismy order executed?” said Tacon. “ Yes, Excellencia! 
Nine bullets passed through the Count’s body as he rode round the corner 





of the street you mentioned.” Tacon then turned to the priest and said, 


“You will see that the legal announcement is made of the marriage just | 
performed here, as well as the legal announcement of the death of Count 
Almante, with the addition that, on account of the want of relations to in- 
herit, his widow becomes sole heiress of his property and his name.” 
Miralda and Pedro were then dismissed with the benevolent injunction to 
attend to the further prosecution of the case for themselves. 


——__-—- «me -— 


TWO RECENT SOUTHERN BOOKS.* 


Mopesry, that sweetest grace of heroic spirits, is not, we should say, among 


this cavalry hero’s charms. Not in his book, at any rate, does he appear as 
a shamefaced person. Impudent, most people would call him, though 
some might say that his impudence and self-conceit are of the unconscious 
kind. It is true that autobiographies are seldom prepared with a view of 
covering up the writer’s merits. And the ex-colonel may plead that he was 
ina manner forced to tell his own story ; that a majority of his countrymen be- 
lieved him to be what he has been roundly called—a murderer and a thief ; 
that a biography, satisfactory or otherwise, was hardly to be hoped for ; that as 


for history, the severe muse, it is likely, will do no better for him than tell 


posterity that H. Gilmor was a rebel major whose command, one day in 
July, 1864, got between Baltimore and Havre de Grace, and, before retreat- 
ing, stopped a train on the Philadelphia railroad and pillaged the pas- 
sengers. And even, he might say, if the historian bestows on him a sen- 


tence more, he might, perhaps, expect a sentence that not the meekest, most 
self-depreciatory of men could rest content with; not improbably it would 
be to the effect that this Gilmor was one of those rebels whom their foes, 
their friends, and they themselves might all call traitors, as having not only 
waged war upon théir country but also committed treason against their 


“sovereign” native State. 
Whether or not he needs to brag, or knows that he is bragging, these 


three hundred pages are filled full with Gilmor’s tale of Gilmor’s prowess | 
and exploits. Every Confederate general presses his hand warmly and | 
thanks him for the abundance and accuracy of the information which he | 
collects. He goes round and round the Yankee army and through it and 
back again. Every Confederate general congratulates him on the splendid 
dash and endurance of his cavalry. The Confederate rank and file, when he 
rides to the head of the column, break forth in a simultaneous cry, “ All 
right, boys; there goes our Harry to the front.” Therefore, no wonder 
that, with his long bright blade raised in tierce point, he rides exultingly into 
the battle, swearing never to be taken alive, and kills the Yankee inces- 
santly. Sometimes he shoots the Vandal with a revolver: as he rides at ¢ 
gallop past telegraph posts he can put a ball into each of half a dozen posts. 
Sometimes the invader falls beneath his fist. But for choice he smites him 


***Four Years in the Saddle. Col. Harry Gilmor.*’ New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Pp. 21. 
; * Andersonville Prison, Ambrose Spencer.”’ New York: Harper & Brothers. | 
> oro 
Pp. 272, 




















| prisons must be attributed to other causes than the want of food 


Rend 
i 
with the sword. His gallant gray ranges alongside some Feder 
colonel delivers a right cut at him; the foe defends by a 
with thought-like speed the colonel makes a m f, and th 
If ever a blue-coat escapes death or captivity it is not by s 
Mounted on his bay mare, a splendid blooded animal, t] 
or three high fences and wide ditches; his men follow ; 1 
leader, who has charged a fleeing squadron of the enemy ; he rises in 
stirrups and makes a cut in front at one undemoralized Yankee who shoots 
as he runs; but just previously he had made a rear cut and turned his s 
in tierce ; it is but the flat of the blade which crashes upon tli 
Federal, therefore he is not cleft to the chin: neverthel down 
headlong to the earth. 
Of course the bold dragoon is successful amon 
town, and the Confederate maids wave handkerchiefs at him. W1 . 
dress his wounds. Not seldom he is embraced. Like a dashing « who 
courts as he fights, he loves and he rides away, but kisses not a flow 
stowed upon him, if we may credit his own story. For \ him : 
| same in love as in war; he kisses and tells as he kills and tell " 
are bound to say, he always conceals the names, and often conceals o 
initials, of those who grant him favors. In short, our partisan 
pears to be not a little of a puppy. We wish he was no wors 
an engaging frankness about him which conciliates one’s liking, a 
it is he himself who tells us of his daring, his determination, | 
able activity, we incline to think that he really has plenty ot t 
was a brave and vigilant scout and marauder—a hero « | t 
mired by the brave, frank, gasconading, card-playing, % \ 
whisky-drinking, good-looking, halfeducated, empty headed, 1 
negro-hating, negress-loving young slaveholders ef the So r 
was a murderer we will not say. His ancestors, one Ww 
have been murderers for several generations before their d nu 
have committed some of the hard-hearted cruelties here 1 \ 
these are doubly odious and disgusting when done by a} 
ric honor; by a man who cries out in lofty indignation aga 
severities in the Shenandoah Valley, where the inhabita 
and guerillas by night,” had for the most part. richly 
Imagine half-a-dozen chivalrous young gentlemen as 
mond. One high-toned knight is from Snicker’s Gap say 
from Hinesville, Georgia ; another has ridden to the sa 
Andersonville, Sumter County, in the same State ; on \\ > 
Carolina ; and Gilmor is another. They belong to the ¢ W 
Yanks too low down for their use, who, despising mudsills, dress 
ficently in bombazine armor and go to tournaments, An t 
“Tf any care for what ist 
Survive in spirits rend 
that some Sidney or Raleigh visits the Spottswood and] } 
toned Gilmor relates this incident. It occurred in Maryla (tilt 
endeavoring to take a barrack which is held by a party of | 
He captures some prisoners, and thus he utilizes one of t] 
“Four of my men were killed in th e barracks i 
it was doubtful whether we could take it. Just then I can; : ! 
pushed him before me to the barrack door, and demanded a surrende 
threatening to show no quarterif they did not immediately throw down 
farms. All complied but three who deliberately fired ; but, instead of hittin 
ime, a ball struck the poor fellow I used as a shield, mortally wounding h 
Any ordinary pirate of the seventeenth century might have licked his 
lips over that atrocity, and claimed promotion for it. Had any of those de 
fenders of the barracks been present when Gilmor was made prisoner, either 
the first or the second time, we have our doubts if that sacred oath of his 
would not have been kept. He would hardly have been taken alivi 
As to his being a thief, we have his word that he was not, « I 
haps, on one or two unimportant occasions when his theft may pass foi r 
ing. His men, he does not deny, may have frequently been thieves, but not 
because of his orders; and if they robbed the passengers at Havre de Gr 
they did it in direct disobedience of orders. The writer's hard swearin 
and hard drinking, of which he candidly allows us an occasional glimps 
are not matters that concern us, they are natural tothe trooper. In takin 
leave of him we revert to that quality of his which we have already men 
tioned—his brazen impudence. He has the effrontery, the mingted 
ance and wilful ignorance, to speak in this way of the Confederate & 
military prisons of Salisbury and Andersonville and their unhappy 0 
pants: 
“Tt will come out before long that the large mortality in the Southern 


The N 


should ak 


‘re in our prison (Fort 
an and wash himself from 
rll see five or six 


but you mig 


seen washing himself from head 


d. Men were lying partially 
ting under gangrene, putrid from 


+, says that when he first en 
le 
i 


vation. Crowded together in small | 


for 


teaspoonful of salt ; they begged 
1 entreated to be allowed to gnaw a 
te of medical attendance as of every 
im from the hospitals was sickeningl) 


7, seem to have been home-sick, 


He also is a patient 


lown with both gangrene and 
mother, and prayed for her 
‘uish or dress his sores, and, 
a repose that was denied 


tl 


nd dislfigure the very pollution 


i a 
against specific orders to give the 
help their condition, yet the doctor now 
e patient’s hand a potato ora biscuit to ap 
notwithstanding, to use the witness’s 
8 yang ved, and, what with the 

died. 
traw mattress and one blanket, 
and every effort made to keep the 


at Andersonville: 


stockade had attained the highest 

1 during its continuance, there 

all. With this increase there 
sufferings. The raips of the 

i tread of so many men, Converted 
bed of muddy slush nearly a foot deep— 
1 through which the miserable prison- 

a round of pointless existence. 
ur down upon this quagmire, fecu 

its depths vapors saturate 1 with the 

1 which corrupted the air they had to 


no decent shrouding even in the 

When about twenty feet of mortality 

as scattered upon the bodies and the earth 
lew days of rain, or the depredations of ani 


, , ss 
‘posed some luckless leg or arm or head 


+? 


ts of the summer suns poured down | 


vium and corruption would pervade | 
Here, over this ghastly spot, could be | 


ts of sluggish buzzards.” 


a few days,” says Gilmor, “ before nu 
zing friends in Boston and elsewhere 
provisions, and whatever else I might | 
atives in Baltimore, I had to decline. 
in Boston, the time latterly was made 
resents of strawberries, currants, and 


| through all the South could have laid its hand on a Wirz whom itself had 


| Stowe, and Reade. And the critical notices are very pleasant reading. The 
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form of a brief narrative, a digest of the evidence given at the trial of Wirz, 
he supplements by what he himself learned in his many visits to 

Ilis work is very ill written ; but skill and eloquence can add 

o,and the want of skill and eloquence detract nothing from, the hor 

e impressiveness of the naked facts which form his subject matter. It is 


a book which will overwhelm with fresh sorrow many women and men 


| who read it, and most men and women, besides those mourners, it will rouse 
j}toanger. Yet it ought to be read. It is the very truth, we firmly believe. 


| Also, we believe that the*same social system which produced young men 


like this Gilmor—courageous, wilful, cruel, boastful, ignorant, cunning, and 


thoughtless—was also responsible for Andersonville, and in every county 


} 


}made. From this book it is possible to learn something of what there is to 


be done down there. 
—_———_-_-0-~<}> @ 


THE MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 

Tne “ Atlantic” easily maintains its supremacy among the monthilies. 
Too easily indeed. If there were a rival near the throne, we might probably 
gain the loss of such poetry as “ My Farm,” and such prose as more than one 
of the articles in the August number, Yet it must be pronounced a good 
magazine which gives us contributions by Agassiz, Hawthorne, Lowell, 

i 
‘Passages from Hawthorne’s Note-Book ” are, if possible, more delightful than 
any previously published. The Concord River in rain and shine, a wet 
in the fall, an exasperating walk in the underbrush, are perfectly 


| depicted, and every now and then, as when Margaret Fuller appears, there 
‘] 


|is a characteristic touch of half-sareastic, quiet humor which is pleasant 


enough. Ten or twelve pages from John Neal’s note-book, “ London Forty 


| Years Ago,” is a disjointed article, dull even where it is full of conceit and il] 


nature. Perhaps the next ten or twelve pages may constitute a justification 


for publishing this instalment. When Professor Agassiz indulges a hope that 


| he has“ contributed something to the results of modern geology,” the article 


in which he thinks he has done it is worth attention. The geologic forma 
tions of the entire valley of the Amazon, or, as he calls it, of the Amazons, 
from the Atlantic to the Andes, consist, in his opinion, of three uniform sets 
of deposits, none of which are older than the glacial periud. This view op 
poses the one hitherto prevalent, and the author promises a fuller exposition 
of it. Mrs. Stowe asserts that a good many neighborly calls, and little social 
gatherings, without so many different kinds of cake and ice-cream, are much 
better and more sensible than one grand stupid party once in a twelvemonth. 
She admits, however, that Mrs. Bogus, who gives but the one big party, 


|} though not so good as Mrs. Easygo, who gives the many small, may be 


actuated by good motives, and really does some service to society. Griffith 
(iaunt, “still from one sorrow to another thrown,” is freed from his two 
wives in this number, but is probably murdered and sunk ina pond. We 
ret to say that we think it would have been as well if Mr. Gaunt’s act of 


reg 


| organic memory had escaped the recording pen of his biographer. The man 


and his wife, and their life and manners, are, as Mr. Reade never forgets, of 
Fielding’s day. He has now for a moment forgotten—for the first time, we 
think, forgotten—that himselfand his readers live in a less outspoken and more 


| delicate age. Of immorality we find none. Mr. Lowell’s “ Miner” expresses 
}a thought with which he is familiar. The other articles are, in no respect, 
| valuable or remarkable. Miss Alice Cary concludes lier singularly feeble 
| and ineffective tale, “The Great Doctor.” “ A Maniac’s Confession” is the 


effusion of a very harmless bibliomaniac. ‘“ What did She see With ”” is a 
story told by a young lady whose queenly mamma, an ®ut-and-out aristocrat, 


| was descended from the regal house of Stuart. It is nothing if not psycho- 


logical ; and, if it pleases no one else, ought to please the clairvoyants who ad 
vertise in the newspapers. Dr. Wilder makes a readable article out of his ex 
perience with that huge silk spider, of which he may be called the discoverer, 
which inhabits the Carolina Sea Island region. In “A Year in Montana ” it 
would seem as if the writer had not made the most of his materials. 

“ Our Young Folks” is hereafter to be adorned by a series of full-pag 


illustrations. In this number the various tlowers which are accustomed to 


ys toa man, who sought permis- 


tockade at Andersonville : 
I wish that you and every | 
i—d d——d Yankee too were 


giving good advice, and the flower fairies and other such insipid personages, 
fill up the usual number of pages. “ A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s 
Life” continues to be one of the most admirable juvenile stories which has 


| recently fallen under our observation. Mr. Higginson proceeds with his 


| . . * 9 . . . 
| narrative of Miss Carrie’s wanderings, and promises more. More is 


unfortunate wretches starved 

salive by resorting to means 

< ofa loyal Georgian, who, during all the war, | 
lreadiul prison pen, He gives us, in the | 


threatened of “ Afloat in the Forest.” Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Hale, Lucy Larcom, 
and Gail Hamilton are among the contributors. 

“ Hours at Home” contains nothing of importance. The editor is very 
angry with Gail Hamilton because she says, “I do not believe that God 
anywhere commanded ws to keep the Sabbath.” Also, he says that Louis 
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an influence greater than any man in ancient or modern 
Here 
G. M. 


Napoleon sways “ 
times has swayed over the political destinies of civilized nations.” 
we should think, argument would be better than dogmatism. 
writes an arti 


now, 
United States consul at Nantes,” 
His style is a model of its kind, which 


Towle, who is announced as“ 
cle upon “ Student Life in Germany.” 
is the forcible-feeble, but he is really very careless in his use of compound 
adjectives. Of the feudal barons of Germany he remarks: “ And then the 
most ardent zealot for progress cannot but feel a thrill of admiration when 
he reads of the magnificent courage, the profuse hospitality, the death-reck- 
ing devotion to an idea which animated these rude and haughty hearts of 
old.” Miss E. Stuart Phelps imitates the author of “ Margaret Howth’ 
one of those painful stories in which warped, diseased natures show us their 
sores. “De Rebus Ruris,” by Donald G. Mitchell, is readable. Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s little bit of affectation in using “ ’tould” when he ought to say 
is something to which not even the example of Emerson can recon- 
cile us. “ Rambles among the Italian Hills” is, on the whole, the most sat- 
isfactory of the articles, though the long review of Baker’s “ Nile Explora- 
tions” is commendable for giving a very good idea of the contents of that 
book. 

A much better sample of this sort of review is the article on “ Simson’s 
History of the Gipsies ’ “The Catholic World.” The other original ar. 
ticles in that magazine are notnumerous. The borrowed articles are chosen 
with judgment, the prominent selection this month being a review of “ Ecce 
It is said to be from the pen of Dr. Newman, but this, in our 
amistake. It is exceedingly well written, however, and, though 
ability, and, as we think, sophistical, it will repay perusal. The 


would,” 


Homo.” 
opinion, is 
of unequal 
critical notices of new books are very weak. 


—_—__—_~»> e—_—_ 


WILSON’S PHRASIS.* 

THs book is one of the most striking instances that have in a long time 
come under our notice of fruitless learning and industry misapplied. It is 
evidently the work of an enthusiast, of one who regards himself as sent into 
rience of linguistics, and refute the errors of 
The self-estimation with which it 


the world to revolutionize the s 
numberless generations of philologists. 
is put forth is indicated by the author’s 
its frontispiece—as if his readers must be eager to see the form and features 
of one who taught them such wonderful things. This feeline, like the book 
also its ludicrous side ; nor is it 


introducing his own photograph as 


itself, has its respectable side, but certainly 
without its saddening aspects. The result of no ordinary amount of read- 
ing, of serious study and thought, is here laid before us ; the writer, 
doubt not, is guilty of no exaggeration in his account of the toil it has cost 
him, of the sacrifices of leisure and ease he has made in its preparation, of 
and the final publication ; 


we 


his expenditure in the collection of authorities 
and yet he has done it all for naught, and less than naught. 
the faintest conception of what language is, of how it lives and grows, and 
acuteness in matters of minor de- 
his general 


is to be studied. Along with not a little 
tail, he shows a total want of sound judgment and sober sense ; 
views are wrong to preposterousness ; even his account of facts and phe- 
nomena is so tainted by them that the general reader cannot possibly extract 
any nutriment from what he serves up. Of the numberless poor and pre- 
tentious books about language, the greater part sin by emptiness, showy 
superficiality, and facile sophistry; but about this one there is nothing 
shallow, it is profound and laborious absurdity. The author's idiosyncrasy 
leads him to see things turned wrong end foremost and topsy-turvy. We 
can hardly fear that the public will be misled by him, because the quality 
is too palpable to be mistaken. It is impossible to enter 


of his lucubrations 


into a serious analysis and criticism of such a production ; one would 


soon undertake a historical examination of Gulliver or Munchausen; we 
can only give a specimen or two of it, to justify the opinion we have ex- 
pressed. 

“Tt is the leading law of nature,” 
great as the whole,” etc. (p. 143). Any one may easily g 
to be accomplished ina science by a reckless 
One of its simplest corollaries is that “adding letters toa word . . . 
Perhaps the most car- 


is as 


says our author, “that the part 
uess what is likely 
application of such a “ law.” 
gives it no sound that was not in it before” (p. 146), 
dinal principle in his philosophy is, that things which seem to be different 
are, in reality, one and the same, everything being equal to everything else. 
So byggja (p. 148) is made out, the general equivalence of letters being con 
same 


and Mr 


as 


ceded, to be the same as yyyyyt ; we only wonder why not the 
yyyyyy, and why all our words should not be reduced to this letter, 


A Treatise on the History and Structure of the different Languages of 
= arative View of the Forms of their Words, and the Style of thei 

By J. Wilson, A.M., Author of * Errors of Grammar, and Nature of 

Albany: J. Munsell, 1864. 


* * Phrasis: 
the World, witha Com 
Expressions.” 
Language,” 


SvO, pp. 384, 


The Nation. 


‘tt | 





Wilson’s whole book printed in y's: it would in that case be, suggests a 
friend, a far wiser book than at ajay ‘Our Jatve is, in French, «, for 
equals wave, aaue, aaunu, aaaa.” * The identity of the plural with the gen 
tive singular has been noticed elsewhere ” (the ditference of Aorse’x and NON 
being infinitesimal, a mere apostrophe) ; “just as much as the genitive is a 
form of the nominative, so much, again, is the plural a form of it also “(p 
38). “ Have and be are the same wor? (p. 105); for are they not used some 
times in the same sense, as When we say either J have come or 1 
We are taught (p. 185) how to “find Greek etymology easy ;° it consists 
; merely in a due recognition of the identity of lett thus, Avpto equals our 
in | stovp, because /: equals f, or st, and pt equals p. It is likewise easy, as we 


Mf oses and add 


‘ontu 


know, to derive Melchizedek from Moses : we have only to cut « 
elchizedek, There is throughout the book the queerest 
sion of the and the orthographic 
the equivalence of b and m is that “ Ethiopian m is B onits back ,” th 
, psi, in the Greek alphabet, is accounted for by 


mixture and 


one circumstance which proves 


phonetic 


* ASSO 


ciation of p and 8 in one letter 


the pregnant fact that the Russian z is a p turned upside down equal to 
le, 7, wu, and h, because 7’ is an # whose middle stroke has deve seid unduly, 


ture over 


ot 


atrophied and dwarfed the other two, and toppled the whole struc 
Nothing can exceed the originality 
= The 


as one of the remote forms 


upon its face, and so on (pp. 151-3). 
Mr. Wilson’s views as to the re ‘lationship of languages. an, we 


Albani 


of Greek, 


do not hesitate to say, is to be classed 


especially of modern Greek ” (p. 207). Or, as we should say, John Smith is 
a distant relative of the Bonaparte family, especially of the little Prince Na 
}poleon. “ Let it be remembered that Persian, while it agrees so nearly wi 
ours, is still, nevertheless, eminently a Tartar and a Semitic language ° 
301). The zodlogist would express a similar truth somewhat thus Beat 
in mind that the whale, though so much like us, is yet emphatically a ratth 
snake and an elephant !” 

This anthology might be indefinitely extended, and, what is more, 
could not be counterbalanced by any array of extracts of an essentially 
different character. We say again that a madder book, one more empty of 


He has not | 


That aoc 


» 
« 


true knowledge and edification, is rarely issued from the press 


tors of law, divinity, and philosophy can be found among us who are ign 


rant enough, or careless and unscrupulous enough, to praise and commend i 


to public attention, is a marvel and a pity 


“> 
Harper's Pictorial History of the Rebelt By Alfred H. Guernsey and 
Henry M. Alden. Part first (Ha irper & Brothers, New York.) —This illustrated 
quarto owes its size to its illustrations, which, with few exceptions, appeared 
originally in ZZarper’s Weekly. It was well to preserve them in this form, 


though, so far as the maps and og of battles are concerned, they might 





have been reduced in scale without disadvantage. Writing history is muc! 
| like editing country newspapers (in which, it is understood, the penis noth 
jing and the scissors everything) in this, that it is very embarrassing to 
choose what to retain where so much must be rejected ; and if country news 
papers are, in the abundance of good material, a marvel of dulness and 
trashiness, a history of a great epoch which is brief without being meagre 
is equally marvellous. The editors of the present work announce that one 
more volume will probably enable them to round out their design—that is, 


}ments and actors. 


| will carry them from tl 


break-up of 
ially 


oO the 
espised, espe 


is surrendered 


ie end of the Peninsula campaign 
the rebellion. This power of condensation is not to be d 
when space which one would expect to see jealously hoarded 
not only to helpful cuts, but to cuts which are only a disfigurement and a 


hindrance. ‘There is, in our mind, a very clear ruling to be observed in 
this matter of illustrating history, and military history in particular. 


Pictures celebrating events are useless, except as they are true to the topog 
raphy of the places in which they occurred, or (as in a naval fight) to instru 
Furthermore, compositions are admissible only on the 
most urgent “reg eh But it not necessary that we should endure this 

“Battle of Rich Mountain,” which was probably drawn in a sky parlor on 
Broadway by a man who had never smelt gunpowder, and which could not 
the battle of Antietam, if you had only so labelled 
East 


is 


be disproved to represent 


it. And this “Zouave Relating Jeg Exploits,” or “ Unionists of Ten- 
nessee Swearing by the Fls “ Issuing r Passes at St. Louis ’—this i 
palpably unnatural and untrathfa drawing, which ought never to have 
been draughted upon the block. If the editors had, for the pictures of the 


‘andlestic k, devoted 
iovement, they would 
tained in afew epithets and 

For this and, 
dispensed with the 


key of the pen he and Major Anderson’s « 
half a dozen addit text to the abolition 1 
perhaps have done it less gross injustice than is co. 
a compressed misstatement of its char and 
inference, for other distortions, one might also 
going back to 1750 in the opening chapter, and even with the Constitution 
in ertenso and the Declaration of Independence in fac-simile, or with some 
of the portraits which are stale and have been superseded. It is possible, 


Fort Mo ema 
ak | 


jor 
lines ot 
aims. by 


ive 


racter 


we admit, to differ about essentials in making this concentrated extract of 
history, and a page of bad drawing, telling of what never did take place or 
could have taken place, may be preferred to a page of careful and ae 


diced narration ; and if the reader's preferences are the same as the writer's, 
will be no difficulty between them. We cannot refrain from express 
ing our confidence in the general impartiality with which the war evidence 
has been sifted and judged in these pages ; and the foot-notes embrace some 


there 
here 


i of the most valuable documents of the late revolt. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NATION shouid 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE LATE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 

Tne Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States has just closed its 
first session, having submitted its policy to the country, after long con- 
sideration and debate. By its fruits it will be judged ; and the judg- 
ment to be passed upon it is the main question at issue in the ap- 
proaching political campaign. 

It is comparatively easy to “lay judgment to the line and right- 
eousness to the plummet,” in criticising the action of others. We have 
naturally given much thought to the state of the country, and arrived 
at very definite conclusions as to the policy which it would be best for 


the nation to adopt. It costs little trouble to compare the action of 


Congress with the course thus marked out for it ; to praise it where it 
has followed that course, and to condemn it where it has failed to do 
£0, 
ized by hundreds of contemporaneous critics, all equally sincere and 
equally in earnest, and no two of them exactly agrecing with us, 


Congress is a body of 240 persons, 160 of whom have been compelled | 


to agree upon a policy. Could any of its critics select 160 intelligent, 


active, well-known citizens, from as many different districts, who | 

. . . | 
would agree with each other, and with the person selecting them, upon | 
We do not believe that | 


every question pertaining to reconstruction / 
Mr. Phillips on the one side, or Mr. Johnson on the other, could suc- 


ceed in procuring an Aonestly unanimous body of 160 men, if either of | 
Certainly | 


them were entrusted with the nomination of Congress to-day. 
are are not so presumptuous as to think that we could do better. 

While, therefore, we regard it as essential that thoughtful men 
everywhere should freely express their concurrence with, or dissent 
from, the conclusions of Congress, so that it may be known how nearly 


they represent the judgment of the people, it seems to us that, in| 
deciding whether Congress should be approved or condemned, the | 
most important considerations are whether, as a body, it has fairly | 


*represented the advance of public sentiment in the direction of justice, 
whether it has acted up to its own convictions of duty, and whether it 


has, when judged from its own standpoint, and in view of all the cir- 
. < | 


cumstances, done the best that it could for the public welfare. 

The new Congress assembled last December under circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty. A large majority of its members were fully satisfied 
that the President's policy could not safely be carried out, and were 
convinced of the necessity of securing some extension of the suffrage to 
the colored race. They were greatly strengthened by the signal vic- 
tories of their party at the fall elections, which in several important 
But they 
were embarrassed by the attitude of the President, who quietly assumed 
that Congress had no voice in the matter of reconstruction, by the 


States were more decisive than had been gained since 1861. 


unqualified endorsement of his action by the Union party conventions | 


in several States, and by the opposition of Connecticut, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota to an extension of the right of suffrage in those States, 
true, and it was well known at the time, that the sanction given by the 
Union party to Mr. Johnson’s plans was given under the belief that they 
were mere experiments, to be submitted to the final decision of Congress, 
and that the majorities against equal suffrage were not a perfectly fair 
expression of the popular sentiment. But it may be as truly said of 
legislatures as it has been of juries, that when a bare fact is set up 
against a plausible explanation, ninety-nine times out of a hundred they 
will judge by the simple fact rather than by any adverse explanation, 
however logically complete it may be. Moreover, the explanation 
was one which, in the light of subsequent events, gave little satisfac- 
tion. The people had, it was said, only voted against equal suffrage in 
order to avoid making an issue with the President. As it became every 
day clearer that the President was more opposed to equal suffrage than 
had been supposed before these elections, the probability of a change 
in the yote diminished. The members from Indiana and Southern 
Illinois well knew that their constituents had barely overcome their 





But when our criticism was complete, its value would be neutral- | 


It is | 
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prejudices sufficiently to tolerate even the residence of negroes among 
them, and that any greater liberality would be highly repulsive to them. 
At the very outset, therefore, Congress hesitated to carry out the policy 
| which at heart it believed to be the wisest, from the fear that it would 
not be sustained by the people. 

It was evident, from a very early day, that it would be useless to 
| pass any measure of reconstruction by less than a two-thirds vote. This 
| made it necessary to feel the way very carefully ; and for this purpose 
| the first act of the House of Representatives was to provide for a joint 
| committee of the two Houses, whose special duty it should be to inves- 
tigate the whole subject, and prepare a general plan of re-organization. 
| This course was so obviously wise and conformable to precedent—so 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


far as there could be precedents for an occasion of such importance— 
| that it commanded the unanimous support of the Union members, with 
| one or two exceptions from Southern States. It was plain that so vast 
'a question, if precipitated upon the House without the advice of a 
| responsible committee, would lead to a trackless wilderness of crude 
| propositions and fruitless debate. The committee on the part of the 

Senate was a strong one; but the members on the part of the House of 
| Representatives can scarcely be said, upon the whole, to have added to 
its weight. Mr. Stevens is a man in whose patriotism and earnestness 
‘the Northern people have faith, but in whose judgment and tact they 
have very little confidence. Some other members were rather noted for 
brilliancy than for discretion ; and it must be said, if the plain truth is 
| told, that the country would have been more satisfied with the opinions 
of Mr. Fessenden and Judge Trumbull, without the aid of the nine 
members from the lower House, than it was with that aid. 

In January, the feeling of the House of Representatives upon the 
| suffrage question was plainly manifested by the passage of a bill estab- 
lishing manhood suffrage in the district of Columbia by a vote of 116 
to 54, some twenty “ Union ” members voting in the negative—all from 
| the border States. The bill has been several times brought up in the 
Senate, but never finally voted upon, owing to the fear of a veto. Here, 
The bill should 
have been modified so as to secure a two-thirds vote, and then passed 


it seems to us, is a clear case of dereliction of duty. 


into a law. 
upon any terms in Washington, where they form so large a part of the 
population, it can hardly be justified in demanding that the Southern 
It is conceivable that in States having only a 


If Congress is not prepared to allow colored men to vote 


States should do so, 
/minute proportion of the colored race in their population, a distinction 
may be made between their case and that of States where two-fifths or 
more of the whole people are disfranchised; and there may be some 
excuse for claiming that the former are republican in their form of 
There is, moreover, an undoubted 


| 
| government while the latter are not. 


| distinction between the States which have preserved loyal governments 
and those which have not. Over the former, Congress has no power to 
regulate the suffrage, according to the general belief of the community, 
while over the latter the weight of opinion asserts its authority. But 
| both arguments apply to the District of Columbia with at least as 
| much force as to Arkansas. In hesitating to deal with this subject, 
| therefore, the Senate has weakened its moral power over the whole 


question. 

So far as the non-political rights of the colored people are con 
cerned, Congress has displayed a most commendable firmness and cour- 
age. The failure of the first Freedmen’s Bureau bill cannot be charged 
upon the majority, and eyen the minority upon that issue proved that 
they were not all unfaithful. The amended bill, purged from some 
features of at least doubtful merit, was finally enacted by a two-thirds 

vote over a veto. The passage of the civil rights bill and of the con- 

| stitutional amendment were, however, the great events of the session, 
and largely redeemed the reputation of Congress from the charge of 
timidity. The promptness and emphasis with which the former meas 
ure was passed over the veto had a most inspiring effect upon loyal 
men throughout the whole land. 

Much complaint was made of the delay of Congress in determining 
upon a policy of reconstruction. But, as we have shown, the subject, in 
itself difficult enough, was involved in still more difficulty by the ob- 
attitude of the President, and the anxiety of good people, who 
not believe him to be treacherous, to have their representatives 
all conflict with him, Two-thirds of the session was spent in 


stinate 
could 
l avoid 
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vain but well-meant efforts to harmonize the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. 
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Mr. Johnson repudiated his own propo- 
sitions, when endorsed by Congress, and proved that he was determined 
to break up the party to which he owed all his honors, 
had long foreseen this result; but the people, generally, would have 


Some of us 


refused to sustain Congress in accepting the breach before it was clearly 
inevitable, 

There is every reason to hope for even better things from this Con- 
gress at its next session than at the last, if its past action is approved 
by the people. So far as it has gone, it has, in the main, deserved such 
support, It has done nothing harsh or unjust to the South. Its offers 
of reconstruction are, if anything, too liberal; but it has not tied its 
hands from modifying its terms next winter, if they are not accepted 
now. Under all the circumstances, it may well be doubted whether it 
would have been possible to elect a Congress that would have done 
better. If we are dissatistied that it has not gone far enough, it is 
nevertheless true that others blame it as having gone too far. 

We have freely censured the practice of repressing real debate, and en- 
couraging Saturday afternoon speeches. In this respect the Thirty-ninth 
Congress has erred eyen beyond the measure of its predecessors. But it 
has followed the disposition of the American people, who love speeches 
when they have no practical bearing or result, and detest them when 
important questions are awaiting decision, The fault is not Congres- 
sional merely, but national. 

The final action of the two Houses upon the tax and tariff bills 
was wise. In the matter of the currency, we think they made a mis- 
take—not, indeed, in refusing Mr. McCulloch a discretionary power for 
which he has not proved his fitness—but in resisting all attempts at 
The country will soon learn wisdom upon these ques- 
tions, and mould Congress to its will. 


contraction. 
We cannot say that the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the people was not in accordance with the action 
of Congress, for we think it dictated that action. The manufacturing 
classes, especially, seemed to dread a return to specie payments, and 
strongly opposed all efforts in that direction. 

The question of adjournment was a difficult one. The recent in- 
telligence from New Orleans may raise a doubt whether a little delay 
might not have been judicfous; but long sessions are mischievous in 
their effect upon Congress, and disagreeable to the people, whose 
financial interests are prejudiced by the doubt which hangs over the 
We cer- 
tainly do not think that Congress should keep in perpetual session for 


system of taxation until Congress has actually gone home. 


the protection of office-holders, however meritorious they may be; and 
the general interests of the country will probably not suffer by allow- 
ing the President to develop his real disposition for the next four 
months. If he does any great mischief, it will have a salutary effect 
upon the public mind, which may more than counterbalance the evil. 
Though not without many and grave defects, we gladly accord to 
the present Congress the credit of a high patriotism, a fervent love of 
justice, a zeal for liberty, and a union of courage with moderation 
which will make it memorable in history. Its faults have been mainly 
negative, its virtues positive. Nearly all that it has done has been 
good; and if it has failed to do as much good as seemed to some 
possible, yet that is a fault common to all mankind. In a time of 
supposed re-action, it has advanced the standard of progress; in the 
midst of treachery, it has stood nobly faithful ; surrounded 
If it 
sometimes excited a smile, it is only fair to remember that such rhetoric 


by cowardly 
advisers, it has maintained undaunted courage. s rhetoric has 
is traditionary, and that the “ giants” of the last generation, whom it 
is the fashion to deify, were accustomed to pour out just such tawdry 
eloquence, and made their reputation out of speeches really as absur 
as the lofty flights of General Banks. These * 


giants” led their t 
constituents into a morass, out of which Congress has had to ¢ 
them. it] 


aul 


rusting 


\tr 


\tricate 


Had Webster and Everett been more faithful to their convie- 
tions, more fearless in their discharge of duty, they, and not the legis- 
latures of to-day, might have had the honor of saving their country. 

The faults of the Thirty-ninth Congress are inherited ; its virtues are 
its own. May it the popular verdict, 
strengthened by contact with the people, comforted by their sympathy, 
to take a bolder and a higher stand in behalf of the great cause of 
human rights for which it has shown so true a regard ! 


meet again, supported by 
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MR. BANKS AS A LAW REFORMER. 

Ir was the fashion during the war to illustrate the wretched condi 
tion of bondage to which the Confederates were reduced by reference 
to the practice of holding * secret sessions” in which the rebel congress 
indulged so largely. At one time the larger portion of the Confederate 
legislation was done in this way, ostensibly to conceal the proceedings 
from “the enemy,” but in reality to conceal from the people of the 
South the names and arguments of those who were engaged in voting 
away their lives and property, and riveting their chains, at the bidding 
of Mr. Davis. 
clearly than this the decline of the Confederate power and _ spirit. 


There were probably few things which indicated more 
it 
was at once the cause and consequence of weakness. It separated the 
congress from the people in opinion as well as in feeling; put an end 


to popular interest in the debates; and, in fact, transformed the legts 
. 


jature into a many-headed tyrant and its acts into ukases, 
id 


The pract ice 


The assertion that our own Congress is falling into the same | 
habits may be very startling, but it is nevertheless true, 
use 


of preparing bills in committee and dashing them through the H 


and Senate without, or almost without, debate, is making legislation 
public only in name, 


after day by an admiring and interested public; in vain that the mem 


It is in vain that the galleries are crowded day 


bers’ essays and sayings are transferred to the C ’ Globe, and 


U“Pessiona 
that summaries of them, as well as of those little spurts of conversa 
tion which occasionally enliven the proceedings, are duly published 


in the daily papers; the public, after all, has no Knowledge of the 


Legisl: 


is not public when the people does not hear each measure ciscussedl 


proceedings of Congress in the proper sense of the term. ition 
section by section, slowly, carefully, and deliberately, and is not fully 
informed by its promoters what arguments and what consider 
We 
stood, not one word to say against the practice of preparing bills in 
} 


ations 


have influenced them in introducing it. have, be it well under 


committee. 
| despatch of business. 


Everybody knows that this is absolutely necessary to the 


be 


ly composed 


The preliminary work must done by some 





of men 


body, and Congressional committees are general 
But it is essentially preliminary 


It never is so done, and never ought to | 


who have some special fitness for it. 
work, so done, gs to dis 
pense with all further discussion in the House or Senate. No member 


of either body, we care not who he is, has any business to flatter himself 


that the minute he has a bill read to him he is competent to vote either 
for or against it. And even if he is, or thinks himself competent, a 
decent respect for the nation, whose servant and creature he is, requires 
that he should deliberate before deciding, and that he should state 
publicly and carefully the reasons which influence him in voting. 
We do not propose, of course, that every member should make a speech 
on every bill and resolution; but we do say that if every member did 
make a speech, if there were no such thing as the “ previous question ” 
one bill would 
We could 


eet was sound and 


or the one-hour rule, although, perhaps, not more than 
be passed in a session, the country would be a gainer by it. 
get along with very little legislation if what we did 
well weighed. The curse of our time is the multitude of our laws. 
These remarks, or rather the repetition of these remarks, for the 
substance of them has already appeared more than once in our columns, 
have been, of course, suggested by Mr. Banks's escapade about the neu- 
trality laws. We have very little to say against the changes proposed by 
his bill, It may be that our neutrality laws ought not to be more 
stringent than those of Great Britain; but of course every thinking man 
must see that this formal and solemn copying of English legislation 
would be a virtual abandonment of the ground on which we based 
much of our complaints of English action during the war. When we 
asked for certain restrictions on rebel dealings, they fell back on the 
letter of their statute. We maintained that if their statutes were insuf 
ficient to enable them to enforce international obligations, they were 
This they 
Mr. Banks's bill and his oration would have furnished 


bound to amend them, and pointed with pride to our own, 
refused to do. 
them with the very thing they wanted—a justification of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s course in refusing to alter the law. 
The haste with which the bill was passed in the House was inde- 
_cent, insulting to the public, and calculated to disgrace our Government, 
It was all the more so because it was made a matter of boast by its 
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interest of the F 
int 


it was done in the 


ree bands of cit 


Who lave att ti ud la 
ol rapine anda 


\ thieves 
provin murder, in detian 
The leader ot «ob 


our courts, 


indits is at this moment under bonds 


ae 


an American citizen, and 


betore has made a boast of lis indifference 


appearance 
to his obligations as his determination to 
break American laws as often as it seems to him necessary to help what 


and yet he 


he considers the cause of Ireland: was on the floor of the 
Hlouse when this bill was passed, and was probably brought there to 
witness his triumph over the American Government. 

The whole Fenian fraternity are ignorant, passionate, and turbulent, 
impatient of the restraints of law, and unused to self-government. 
Their presence in this country has already had a very debauching effect 
The 


community bears with this patiently, in the belief that time and educa- 


on our politics, and adds terribly to our catalogue of crimes. 


tio, and native infiuence and example, will elevate and enlighten them. 
All Americans feel, or ought to feel, that their first duty towards their 
foreign pepulation is to impress them by every means in their power 
with respect for the law, and with a sense of the value of obedience to 
it. But what amount of teaching of this kind can counterbalance this 
wild approval of their law-breaking which the House of Representatives 
has been pleased to bestow ? 

When Mr. Banks undertook so eagerly to report on the neutrality 
laws, we expected great things from him. We knew the report would 
be a woaderful piece of rhetoric, and that his bill would make the hair 
of tyrants and aristocrats stand on end; but we did not expect that the 
House would pass it unanimously at one sitting, and that even the few, 
like Mr. Raymond and Mr. Patterson, who had the good sense and 
patriotism to be scandalized by it, and to remind the Ilouse of what it 
owed to its own dignity and the national good name, would be so 
cowed by “ President” Roberts, of the Bowery, as to be afraid to record 
their votes against it. 

Mr. Banks is now laboring hard to acquire the position of the rhe- 
torical champion of the nation. He appears to be, we are glad to see, 
conscious that his career in the tented field, while filling many a home 
with desolation, did not cover him with much glory. So he has come 
home determined, if he cannot make the country “ glorious with his 
sword,” that he will, at least, make it “ famous with his pen;” and he 
is certainly succeeding. lle has contributed already some thrilling 
bursts of eloquence to our parliamentary annals, and bas hurled defiance 
to four points of the compass, like the King of Hungary on his coro- 
nation day. He has proposed to send monitors, big guns, and generals 
and sdmirals to the Paris Exhibition, in order to make Europe tremble. 
raise the 


Ilis rhetoric is, however, tolerably harmless, It does not 


national reputation for good sense or sober-mindedness ; but then we 
have borne up under worse buncombe than his, What we regret most 
is that he should have come to the conclusion that he has only to be 
shut up with a resolution in a committee-room for a week or two to 
enable him to produce a bill fitted to change a policy originated by the 
best men of the Republic, persevered in for fifty years through good and 
evil report, and which, perhaps, has done as much to raise the American 
name in the eyes of foreign nations as any other incident in our history; 

a bill so pe rfect in all its provisions as to be passed without debate, and 
to warrant jhim in insulting (as he did Mr, Patterson) anybody who 
ventured to oppose it. He may rest satisfied, after his display of last 
week, that Providence has not made him an alchemist, and that his 

} 


rhetoric, entertaining and instructive as it may sometimes be, can be of 


little pul lic service. A chairman of a committee on foreign affairs 
who gravely declares that it is the popular heart, and not the popular 
head, which should regulate international relations, is of about the same 
political value as a judge who should propose to decide legal contro 
versies by a match on the banjo between the counsel in the case, 


— we 


HANOVER. 


Srates are like men, ** some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon them. In this latter category it 


was once the good luck of Hanover to be reckoned. 
born great, and certainly did not achieve greatness; but in a lucky 


She was hardly 
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into an electorate, married the penniless daughter of 
ne, it, of the King of Bohemia, who might, at the 
his fortunes, have answered for the head of the mythical 

hath its provinces in all great cities and counts very 
men But then 


while yet the Elector Palatine, intermarried with the Princess 


kingdom which 
his Bohemian 


famous and women among its lieves. 
majesty, 
which fortunate alliance 
the prosperity of the Electoral Duchy. For the 
the Duke of 


afterwards created Elector in 1692 by the Emperor Leopold I., in con- 


Elizabeth, the daughter of James I, from 


sprang al Princess 


Sophia, the daughter of Bohemia, married Hanover, 


his services and sufferings in the wars of the House of 
After the death of her husband, and after 


sideration of 
Austria against Louis XIV. 
James IL., her nephew, had exchanged St. James's for St. Germain’s 
(saints of very different rank, in the political calendar at least), and 
the Parliament were looking about for a Protestant successor to Wil- 
liam IIL, they bethought them of the daughter of the Princess Elizabeth. 
Probably very few people outside the Herald’s College knew of the 


1 


such an old lady as her electoral highness until it was 


Few royal per- 


existence of 
thought necessary to make a queen in posse out of her. 
sons could have seemed further removed from such royal luck, and 
until that time few were more attached to the exiled family than she. 
When the ambassador commissioned to communicate the act of suc- 
cession was presented to her he was surprised to see the royal dame 
scuttle with more haste than dignity to a corner of the room, plant her- 
self with her back to the wall, and there remain a fixture until the cer 
emony was over. It afterwards leaked out that there was a portrait of 
James U. standing in that corner, of which she suddenly bethought 
herself and executed this mana@uvre—fell back in more or less good 


} 


order—so that the counterfeit presentment of her nephew only might 


be a witness of her tergiversation. 

The old duchess, for she was then past seventy, had not the slight- 
est disinclination to being metamorphosed into a young queen, and 
her principles of legitimacy and family loyalty were abolished by the 


+ 


same act of parliament that opened to her view the prospect of a 


kingly crown. We presume that the portrait on which she had 
turned her back, thus symbolizing her change of attitude towards the 
original, was relegated to the lumber room to which the portraits of 


poor relations are apt to be consigned. She herself became a thorough 
Revolution Whig, and waited impatiently for Queen Anne to die. 
She was getting towards fourscore; she passed that wtima thule of 
human life, and stl] Queen Anne persisted most ill-naturedly in living 
on and hindering her of a royal crown on her wrinkled brows and on 


she 


her coilin, She narrowly missed this gratification, however, as 


died but a month or two before her grand-niece. On the demise of 
that sovereign the son of the Princess Sophia had the crown his mother 
And then began 


had so nearly clutched thrust upon his stupid head. 


the golden days of Hanover, for George I. had always a notion, of 
which he could never rid himself, that England was a kind of depend 
ent appendage to Ilanover. He was not unaware of the larger quantity 
and better quality of the pickings which it afforded, nor of the oppor- 
tunity it gave him of directing a goodly portion of them to his beloved 
hereditary domain. Parliaments and constitutional governments puz- 
zied his dull brains, aud he could not easily discern why the simple 
way in which Hanover was governed was not a more excellent one 
than the complex system of checks and balances inverted to bother 
sovereigns, Whose natural right it was to do as they pleased. How- 
ever, he ha 
could. It was certainly not a very lively life his majesty led 


country of 


t sense enough to do as he was bid, and pocket what he 
~ina 
which he did not speak the language, carrying on the gov- 
ernment, by means of infamously bad Latin, with Sir Robert Walpole, 
as did the 
quarrelling with his son and heir, and no relaxation but the society of 


second George after him, with no domestic comfort but 
his hideous mistresses. It is no wonder that he loved to run over to 
Hanover whenever he had a chance. 

But the English people did not share in his affection for his con 
tinental dominions. By all the Tories, of course, he and his son after 
him were regarded with contempt and hatred, as usurping intruders 
into an office which, by divine right, belonged to James IIL. And the 
Whigs looked upon them only with a factitious loyalty, which, being 


hour, more than two centuries ago, the Duke of Hanover, for it had not! interpreted, meant only protection from a Catholic dynasty, and re- 
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garded their love for Hanover as mere ingratitud nd an ill return for 
the splendid gift of a diadem. Whig squires, as wel! as Tory ot 
were of one mind with each othe i with 3s Wes thia 
“their land should not go to Hanover.” Ifanover rats w the term of 
contempt applied by the Tories to tl upporters of the new fami 


and there was nothing in the mental, moral, or personal ch: of 





the two first soverciens of the dynasty to excite re spect or ] 






They were regarded as dykes of dull Dutch earth raised up to kee 
1c tide 


There was nothing about them t 


t] of 





ism and despotism from overflowing 


lat appealed to the imagination or the 


heart. All that was personal and individual al 


heart. out them found its ex 
pression in a wish to get to Hanover as often as thy vy could, and to get 
all they could for Hanover. Thus Hanover became the /te noire of 
ien of 
oft 
the quicksand which was swallowing up Eng 
un, The i 
-d the White Horse 


ish Lion, or trampling on the 


England for near fifty years. She was to England during the re 


the two first Georges what Scotland became during the first years 


the third of the name 
lish money, never to be seen ag caricatures of the 


the le 


back of the 


of Hanove § 
lis 


looking 





eentury represent 
. while 
the 


unico! 
And 


Brit n and 


Britannia sits drooping and disconsolat on. even 


neer for the royal love of Hanover when he 


leyal Dr. Johnson had his s 


says, speaking of the multiplication of crimes in London: 








‘Scarce can our fields, such crowds at T 

With hemp the eal a and the fleat ant 

With hemp the gallows and the flee u 

Prepare your schemes, ye senatorian band, 
Whose Ways and Means sustain the sinking land: 
Let ropes be wanting in the tempting Spring 

To rig another convoy for the King!” 


During all those years Hanover wes constantly in m 


mouths, and occupied a much larger share of public and private atten 
tion than its specific importance would seem to justify. Still it was a 
continual occasion of continental complications, and the English nation 
was more than once obliged to espouse the quarrels of Hanover, and 
the King to fieht the battles of the Elector. And Hanover, too, 
had her doirns as well as her vps in consequence of her connection with 


ju 
her powerful ally—such as dwarfs who join their fortunes to those of 
with the acee 

hatred 


place among 


giants are apt to catch from time to time. However, 


love 





sion of an English-speaking king the royal and the popul 
of Hanover very much died out, and it sunk to its natural 
And nobody wa 
Salic law divorced her from England, and 
the Duke of 


could have taken nothing that England would part with more will 





the minute powers. ; sorry when the operation of the 


everybody was glad that she 


took Cumberland along with her when she went. Sli 


existence se 





ingly. And now her career of independent en 


t 


ended, The Bible maxim, which of the world as well, 
him that hath shall 1 that hath 


taken even that which he hath, is now proving itself on the 


is that 
be given, and from hit not shall by 


be who of those 


of Europe, and the only question seems to 


shall help themselves to the havings of those that have not. The p 


blind King of Hanover has not shown a disposition to imitate the ex 


ample of his ancestor, the old blind King of Bohemia, w 
Cressy, between two knights, and fell, leaving lis crest 
Princes of Wales unto this day. But it wouid ha 


had. The day of the small powers is over, and it will not be t 
worse for their subjects that it is. For they are, as a general thin 
despotic and crucl in proportion to their smallness. Hanoy in : 
was one of the best governed; but the world can spare her for all that 
The old connection with England, indeed, will probably re-attach in 
the form of the royal ducal family of Cumberland, to be fully provided 


> } 1? — | a Te 
But as she loves such luxuries, and, 


for as a prince of the blood royal, 


indeed, considers them as necessaries of life, it is tit she should pay 
for them, and, to do her justice, she always seems ready enough to 


do so. 


PARIS GOSSIP. 


Pants, July 15, 1866 
THE Italians seem so little disposed to accept, asa gift, the splendid provin 


which, despite the unsuccessful issue of an engagement in which t 


not only fought under the protection of the strongest fortresses of this day, bu 
also outnumbered them in the proportion of three to two, that the ” Of a 





speedy restoration of peace is, perhaps, rather less confidently entertained than 


was the case a week ago. Crowds of intending tourists, who, on learning the 
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thus prepared are able, by choosing among them the one which cont: 


ession of Venetia and the acceptance by all the belligerents of the mediation ot 


‘ Emperor Napoleon, were eagerly preparing for their departure to the va 
s German spas, have countermanded these preparations, or resigned them 
ves to passing the dog-days at the favorite French watering-places. The 


mportant interests at stake just now will keep the court here some time 


longer, and thus delay the departure of the ministerial world and the cire 


in contact therewith. Altogether, the “season” promises to be prolonged 


beyond its usual period, and, though the delay causes no little fretting on 





the part of those who are thus forcibly detained among the hot, white wa 


of this rejuvenated city, the industry of the capital rejoices in the unusual 
windfall. The avenues of the Bois still present something of their usua | 
animation as evening comes on, and the stream of returning “ firetlies s 
prolonged till close upon midnight. 

One of the novelties that have come into favor of late in the world of 
fashion is the ingenious modification of the ordinary visiting card which 
has been so generally adopted in London. Instead of the usual ; ‘ or 
p. p.¢., Written in pencil under the name of the caller, these cabalistic signs 


two other similar abbreviations are engraved in the four corners of the 


the visitor turning down one or the other of these corners, acteording 


to the messae he wishes to leave. The filling of the corners is not alw ivs 


the 


same, and those who provide themselves with two or three sets of cards 
} nT 


the sign of the intimation they wish to convey, to communicate 


»trouble of writing, almost any of the little 


messages habitually inter 


changed between people living in the same social cit 


Another innovation of the “season” which, though already dead, st 
delays its own burial, is the increased use of ponies by the children of the 


A few years ago comparatively few riders were to be se 


othe T 


intercourse between England and France, and the importation of 


among men, and almost none among the sex, but 


hree Cashing individualities of the dem? de, who commenced their of 
ctionable career of conquest on horseback, was speedily followed by a great 
increase in their number. n among English 





The habit of driving, so com 


imitated here by several of the leading : 3. has also been fol 


ladies, 


lowed, as usual, bv the lady-leaders of the ¢ and numerous 
outs are to be seen daily in the Bois, driven by elegantly-dressed 


or gorgeous 


with husband or brother seated on the left, and a trim groom 
behind them. At the si 


would bring all the walkers to a stand-still : 


Mercury on the seat first, sight of a lady driving 


now it is regarded as a matter 


of course, and no one supposes, as formerly, that a vehicle so driven mus 
necessarily come to grief. But the crowning innovation in the aspect of the 
Bois is the number of by chil 


ponies and pony-carriages, ridden and driven 


dren—an innovation resulting partly from the favor enjoyed by the pretty 


little carriages, drawn by four goats, and hired at so much per ten minutes, 


which have long formed one of the distinctive features of the groves of the 
¢ 


Champs Elysées, partly from the increasing use of 


{ the 


horses the richer 


among 


Parisians, partly from the example of the Prince Imperial, and 


CLUSSES ¢ 





lv, also, from the sight of the pair of small boys, “ got up” in the smart 

st stvle ‘rs, With large capes to their coats, top-boots, plush 
eeches, and cockades, who, since the foundation of the favorite circus, have 
spent their time in ating the principal thoroughfares of the quarter 





of the Champs Elysees, seated on a charming pair of minute Shetlands, and 
each carrying a red and white banner on which is inscribed the magie word 
Hippodrome.” As these children, like their ponies, have remained e ly 






the same size during the five years they have been employed in advertising 


the establishment to which th oF belong, they have evide ntly been changed 
regular intervals. But, for the delighted children of Paris, they are al 


ways the same pair, and the sight of them always fills all the other children 
with the same equestrian enthusiasm, Of the pony-equipages driven by 


ren the most stylish that has yet appeared belongs to the Duke de B- 


sort of landau of very elegant build, the wheels picked out with red, 


drawn by a pair of beautiful Sardinian ponies, scarcely bigger than sheep, 


¢ 


ck as jet, brushed toa state of preternatural polish, and stepping with 
r f a machine, a small groom perched on the back seat, and 





vet 
itt 


le boys, in nankeen suits, occupying the front seat. 


Whenever this curious turnout appears, driven by the biggest of the three 


iren, who sits between the two lesser ones, and handles the reins and 


the whip with all the ap/om) of a miniature Jehu, everybody turns to look, 





mire, and laugh, including the Mercuries of the crowded grand equipages 


among which the pretty little landau wends its way with the most perfect 


self possession. 


lhe new wheat, which has just begun to arrive here, and is said to be of 
iar] 


per 


good quality, has just given rise to a curious lawsuit, brought by 
a commune in one of the central departments against a land-owner, who 


°4 








The 
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had refused to allow the poor of the neighborhood to exercise the prescrip- 


tive right of gleaning in his fields after the harvesting. The suit, carried 
from court to court, has just been decided against the land-owner by the 


“1. The owner 


Supreme Court, which has laid down the law as follows: “ 1. 
has no power to bring sheep into his own fields until two days after the 
gathering-in of the harvest, so as to give the cleaners time to avail them 
selves of their rights. 2. That the owner, or farmer, has the right to glean 
as long as his field is not entirely reaped, but that he has not the right to 
sell or otherwise cede that right to third parties, as, by so doing, he would 
defraud the indigent of the resources which the humanity of the legislator 
reserve to them.” This judgment is quite in accordance 


intended to 


with the habitual regulation, by legal enactments, of details that are left 
elsewhere to regulate themselves. ‘Thus, no land-owner in France is allowed 
to cut down a single tree on his estate without the consent of the gard: 
jurestier of his region, a functionary whose duty it is to exercise a careful 
superintendence over everything in the shape of trees, wild or planted, to 
keep an exact register of all the trees that are planted within the circle of 
his beat, and to regulate the cutting of trees according to the provisions of 
the law.* Whe. an owner wishes to cut down trees, he sends for the gard: 
forestier, who examines the woods or trees on his land, and marks those 
which may be cut. This supervision is exercised with a view to prevent 
the deterioration of climate and the danger of drought or floods resulting 
from a deficiency or excess of trees in a given locality. But what other civ- 
ilized people would consent to such a restriction of the rights and privileges 
of sylvan ownership ? 

In regard to the culture of tobacco, now an important item of French 
agricultural industry, the law is even more stringent. Tobacco being a 
government monopoly, no one can grow even a single plant of tobacco in 
his garden without a permit. If a peasant wishes to plant a field with 
tobacco, he makes a declaration to that effect to the proper authorities. An 
inspector then visits the field to be planted, measures it carefully, and enters 
the measurement in his book. When the tobacco comes up every plant is 
counted, and the number entered in the same book. 


spector vists the field, counting every stem, and when the plants are ap 


Every week the in 


proaching maturity every leaf ts counted, and an entry of the number of 
leaves of each plant is made in his book. If a leaf is attacked by an insect 
or withers, the farmer must not remove it, but, on the next weekly visit of 
the inspector, the dead leaf is taken away by him, and an entry to that 
effect is made in the book, and the entry for that particular plant is corrected 
as to the number of leaves. When the crop is fit for gathering, the inspector 
makes his final examination. If the quality is found to be defective, he 
causes the whole to be gathered and burned, the unhappy owner, in such 
case, not receiving a single centime, but losing the whole of his year’s work. 
If the quality is satisfactory, the inspector superintends the cutting, counts 
the leaves before having them carried away, and pays the regulation price 
for them. This price is very large, so that the tobacco-grower risks tli 
chance of a heavy loss against the chance of a rate of profit very much 
higher than he could make by any other branch of agriculture. But,as the 
tobacco is a very delicate plant, and subject, in this climate, to various dis- 
eases and other mishaps, its cultivation so often proves a failure that the 
French peasant, sharp as he is after gain, is growing every year more and 
more shy of it, so that the amount of tobacco grown here is steadily dimin- 
ishing, and its culture will probably cease altogether. 

The proposed tunnel between France and England, for which Mr. Hawk- 
shaw, with the Emperor's consent, has been so busily boring holes on each 
bank of the Channel, is likely to have a formidable rival in the “ocean- 
ferry’ proposed by Mr. Fowler, who would employ enormous steam-vessels, 
like the Great Kastern, to ply between the two shores. 
ing from special docks at Dover and Calais, would take the trains on board 


These boats, start 


and convey them across, so that there would be no delay, no changing of 
carriages between London and Paris, and, as the roughest weather would 
have nosensible effect on the motion of the mammoth ferry-boats, the demon 
The tunnel 
would take twenty years to complete and cost The 
could be ready in thirty months, and would only cost 


of sea-sickness would be banished from that favored highway. 
£20 000,000 sterling. 
« ferry-boats ”’ 
£1,500,000, so that Mr. Fowler's appears to be quite the most practicable pro- 
posal, 

A laugh has been got up against M. de Lamartine, to whom an old lady 
admirer has just been writing from the country, informing him that she 
has all his works in her bookcase, and a portrait of him in her bedroom; 
that she reads a portion of his verses every day, and that she has framed, 
and is “ never weary of reading, again and again, the delightful poem, be- 
ginning— 

*Combien j'ai douce souvenance 
Du joli lieu de mon eufance 


Nation. 
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M ir, qu ‘taiept beaux c 
De France! 
O mon 
*, 


Tou) urs, 


8 jours 
pays, sois mes amours 


ter, M. de Lamartine is described as reading it to a 
coming to the old lady’s quotation, 


On getting which let 
friend, and remarking, with effusion, on 
‘It is, perhaps, the best thing I have written !"—the point of the joke being 
that the verses in question are ot by M. de Lamartine. 

M. Emile de Girardin, who, as will be remembered, contests with the 
younger Dumas the authorship of the successful melodrama entitled “ Le 
Supplice dune Femme,” has just given, in honor of the hundredth repre 
sentation of that popular piece, a grand banquet to the manager and artists 
of the Théatre-Francais. The irreverent public, which has enjoyed the spec 
tacle of the quarrel between the rival paternities even more than the play 
which has given rise to it, is asking wh&t would have happened if Dumas, 
junior, who chances to be travelling just now, had beenin Paris, and had de 
termined to give a similar banquet in honor of the same event, on the same 
day, and whether Messrs. Thierry, Regnier, and Lafontaine, and Mesdames 
Favart and Pousin, in order to do honor to the double invitation, would 
have heroically consented to cut themselves in two? 

“pe --- -—— 


MEDICAL ETIQUETTE. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 

Tue common mind finds no good and conclusive reason why women 
should be debarred the privilege of practising the healing art. Why should 
we not employ a doctress if we like? We might, it is true, have our sus 
picions and opinions as to the likelihood of her retaining, in so high degree 
as one of the sterner sex, efficiency and saug froid in a case of dire emer 
gency. We might be in doubt as to her being always ready, competent to 
act, and clear-headed at the seasons of infirmity to which her sex is heir. It 
we were ourselves feminine, nervous, and fidgety, we might well be dubious 
could be derived much of soothing presence or of sym 
But if, after all, in spite of these 


as to whether there 
pathy from the visits of a female physician. 
things; we prefer to seek her services, it is not easy to construe our act as one 
To the phy- 


radically vicious or absurd, This from the secular stand-point. 


sician it pre sents another aspect, It is esteemed to be unprofessional for the 
reputable male physician to hold communion of any kind with a female phy 
By the tenets of his class, he must neither consult with nor advise 
If there be nowadays 


sician. 
her; nor should he even visit the sick in her presence. 
exceptional cases in which these rules are violated, they are still exceptional, 
and subject to professional censure. ‘To ordinary people all this is, at first 
sight, inexplicable ; but, upon closer examination, some grains of sense will 
be found to qualify the apparently absurd illiberality of these regulations. 
is nowadays by no means so easy a thing for the woman, 


In the first place, it 
Medical teach 


as it is for the man, to obtain a thorough medical education. 
ing, Whether by dissections, demonstrations, lectures, and diagrams, or by 
the run of the hospital, becomes so unpleasantly complicated by that regard 
for the bienscances which a mixed audience require, that as yet very few 
professors of note have been found willing to instruct such audiences. This 
difficulty, it must be admitted, is serious; but it does not justify the infer- 
ence drawn from it by the great body of physicians, viz. : that a female doc 
tor must, of necessity, be so grossly ignorant as to be unworthy of recogni 
tion. While recognizing, to the full, the enthusiasm, self-devotion, and 
perseverance which are, in some special cases, manifested by the female 
medical student, regard for truth demands the further admission, that female 
aspirants for the medical profession must, as a general rule, from the very 
nature and condition of things as they now are, be persons at whom the 
individual male physician may well be pardoned if he looks askance ; it is 
only the corporate action of his class against female physicians which is open 
to criticism as illiberal and unjust. 

Advertising is another vexed point in medical etiquette, the discussion of 
which has given a world of trouble to the profession. The decisions which 
have been promulgated with regard to it are scarcely of a nature to satisfy 
those who believe in free-trade, or, indeed, any one not an M.D. The pre 
cise manner in which a man, or a doctor, shall inform the public of his de 
sire to serve them is manifestly a matter which it belongs exclusively to this 
particular individual to determine. It is a matter with which neither the 
profession nor trade to which the man belongs, nor any other person, has the 
smallest legitimate concern, so long as no real sin against humanity is com- 
mitted. In point of fact, the medical profession has served the public a particu 
larly bad turn in putting down, or trying to put down, professional adver- 
tisements, for, except long-continued personal intercourse, no better test than 
their respective advertisements could well be found by which to distinguish 
between the man of merit and the blagueur. 

Most absurd of all medical regulations, however, and most in harmony 
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hould 
Houl 
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bygone centuries, 


Ned, 


some general rules s 


is ca 


with the customs of 
opinion of the American Medical Association, “ 





be adopted by the faculty in every town or district relative to pecuniary ac 
knowledgments from their patients, and it should be deemed a yp of 


honor to adhere to these rules with as much uniformity as varying circum 


give aavice 


1 
H 


an should not 
} 


his profe gsi 





stances will admit. A wealthy physi 
gratis to the affluent, because his doing so is an nal 


} 


brethren. The office of a physician can never be supported as an exclusively 


beneficent one, and it is defrauding, in some degree, the common funds for 
its support when fees are dispensed with which might justly be claimed.” 
That the rules thus recommended are almost everywhere adopted is noto 


d person, the re is need d 
n accord with the 


rious, yet, as will be admitted by every unprejudice 
no formal demonstration to show that such rules are not i 
dictates either of justice or of reason. The idea of paying at the same rate 
for the services of the fledgling, fresh from his apprenticeship and the lee 
ture-room, as for those of the veteran practitioner, ripe with the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of a half century of service, is a marvellous absur 
dity. 
But there is no need to combat a doctrine 1i 
fall through inherent weakness. 
in the pages of THE NATION, that every attempt t 


It is no wonder that there are men who hold it in awful 


} t]} 


Ke Ul 


reverence, 
It may safely be left to 


ils. 


It has been repeatedly shown heretofore 


arbitrarily, to require the same wages to be paid to the bad workman as to 
the adept, or to prevent the individual workman from exercising his natural 
right to labor on such terms as he sees fit, is in direct defiance of resistless 
laws, and must, therefore, ultimately fail. 

Of course it would be idle to suppose—even if the present objectionable 


o fix the price of labor | 


codes of ethics were done away with—that the relations now subsisting be- | 


tween the members of the medical profession would at once undergo any 


very material change, or that there would quickly spring up any intimate | 


connection between educated physicians and the irregulars. 
code probably does but little towards creating the antagonism of these two 


classes, Which is, perhaps, as natural as that of dog and cat, or of veteran 


troops and militia. If the code were annihilated to-day, its spirit would still 


8 §} 


remain to control the feelings and actions of all men who cling to established 


usages. There would still prevail an nnwritten law which could never be 


made a whit more equitable than the general tone of society would allow. 


But there would be this enormous advantage in removing the written bul 


wark, that professional matters would then be open to criticism, amenable to 


the laws of reason, and directly subject to the influence, not only of such 


the ame! 


liberal minds as the profession may itself contain, but to all 


which, with the progress of refinement, are induced upon society at large. 


If the associated doctors would but give a little less heed to matters of 
etiquette, be less fearful of compromising the professional dignity, and em 
ploy whatever of time or money they can control in collating and consolidat 


undigested 


ne 


ing the vast amount of wisdom with which the now chaotic 


annals of their art are filled; or if they would but labor systematic: 





either of the departments of science upon which that art depends, they would 


s 
They would 





themselves soon see certain idols in a very different light. 
quickly do away with a multitude of restrictions which, thongh now carried 
as armor, serve only to hamper the movements and cripple the power of the 
profession, without, in reality, affording to it the slightest protection. 
Y ‘ ’ ] 
QO s +40 
Correspondence. 
’ D wT crm 
A LETTER FROM GOLDWIN SMITH. 

To THE Eprror oF Tuk Nation: 

Str: In your notice of the American edition « } I. res on tl 
Study of History” there is an expression which, t] ilar su 
I quite understand it, leads me to assure you that the special loct eas 
Foundation of the American Colonies ” was not s¢ 
the same volume with the general lectures by way « \1 
opinion. 

‘he lecture was delivered | re this U1 : } ecas 
some time before the outbreak of your civil wa ! l 
have imagined that any production of min 
Amcrica; and it is the only hi ical ] reonas Is 
ever published. 

Iam, 3 ‘ithful s in 
{ 1 ’ “= \ 
OxForp. J ily 9, 1866. 
The ambiguous phrase in question was employed on the supposition 


The written | 


| presumptive evidence of professional abilities and acquirements.” 


~ 


2) 


ation. q 


that the American publishers had, as they are sometimes accustomed to 
do, published a compilation of his lectures without consulting Prof. 
Smith; when anything relating to this country would naturally have 


Heeh Seier ted. 


There is, it is needless to add, no public which stands 


less in need of “ propitiating” by Prof. Smith than the American,--En, 


NATION. 


“>. 


MEDICAL DEGREES. 
To tur Eprror oF THe Nation 

Some recent remarks in Tut NATION upon medical etiquette contain, 
with some mixture of truth, so serious an amount of error as, in the interest 
of justice, to call for protest. 

Beginning with the most important misconception, I deny, and challenge 
any one to prove, association or “acknowledgment of respectability "by 
any regular medical college in favor of an institution in which “a degree 
can be bought outright for gold.” Moreover, I deny that in the city whieh 
has always graduated the largest number of physicians in this country any 
such institution exists, claiming the name of regular, or recognizing the code of 


ethics of tl 


ie American Medical Association. Should any such be * notori 


ous” elsewhere, on evidence of the fact I can, and will, without presump 
tion, undertake to have it branded with publie disgrace by the otticial action 
of the American Medical Association itself, 

But, further, it is well said in your article that there is “ something of 
wisdom in the assertion that a regular medical education furnishes the only 
If so 
certainly, for the protection of the uninformed many, quite as much 
the esprit de corps of the profession, it ought to be fully assert Talent or 


genius will prove itself without official recognition. r 


In war, lately, our 
country suffered many times by neglecting the principle that a military edu 
cation furnishes the only presumptive evidence of fitness for command 


witness Banks and Butler. Tendencies are rather toward such neglect th 


an 
towards the abuse of professional restrictions. Besides, medical degrees are 
not so hard to get but that a man of natural talent may, without undue 





| difficulty, obtain recognition by them. 


| particular “irregulars”’ or empirics, still to “ 


lorations 


Could medical men be ever so well convinced of the practical abili 


S490 
consult 





with them woul 


As well might Mohammedan rites be performed 


ton 


ingle incompatibles. 


by consent in a Jewish synagogue, or the High Church service be enacted 


before one of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons. Humanity must gain most. 


on the broadest view, by each idea acting itself out in its own way and 


place. 


TY 


lis 


lere a common misconception of the acknowledged principle and 
animus of regular medicine. Any “ practice based on an exclusive dogma, 
to the rejection of the accumulated experience of the profession,” is Lis 
of this rejection, condemned as a system of course. Such exclusivism is 


necessarily unscientific and preposterous, An inventor of a new Jens would 


have as much right to ignore Kepler's laws as the discoverer of a new 
remedy las to deny the utility of quinine, opium, and iron 

Medical men do constantly enquire into the value of newly-asserted rem 

edies. For example, Wilson, the leading English dermatologist, has written 

ch in praise of the hot-air bath, and all medical sanitary writers do full 

to the new gymnastics. Much that is made panaccal in novel sys 


m has really been in vogue for ages in the profession. Let 





some of the words of the article referred to, so as to ex 
is The spirit and creed of scientific medicine eh) Ni 
in to seek out and apply, On pre f of its vv rits, Whatever 
rood in any of the empirical methods which are in use 
about him H. 
PHILADELYPNIA, J 2 
Of course no medical college professes to sell degrees, An exposi 
t of the manner in which medical degrees can be obtained from-cer 











i] 


none know better than the members of the medical 


) 
wou 


e too invidious if thorough, and unprofitable 


LISP 
sunt 


| ssion, to whom the article on * Medical Etiquette” was especial!y 
tressed, the easy terms on which degrees are to be had from so: 
iools duly authorized to confer them. The phrase in “II, H,’s” 


second paragraph, * 


whole question, 
i 


for the protection of the uninformed many,” begs 


So long as the regular physicians absolutely re 


cognize or consult with persons who have not received a medical 





vree, the gre: 


it majority of the “uninformed many ” will be, as now, 


he hands of empirics who will neither be restrained nor enlightened 
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better « 1e field, 
Etiqt The *w 


are certainly not protected by the existing pl fessional eti 


ry 


by any contact with n 


the writer of * Medical 


ited workers in the sa such 


as 


dt 


rott 
ict 


e” desires for them. \informed 


frat 
for 


uselul empirica 


+; on the contrary, they are only the more freel\ exposed to 


d quackery by that regulation which make ssional ” 


it * unprot 


lar practitioner to employ and 


“oe aes 


vdoubted|y shares * 


supe rvise 


methods o adopt ‘ $ 
Etiquett ” we 


but still 


comparison, the writer of ‘ Medica 


Hf. H.’s” partiality for regular of 


Icers, 


ventures to believe that the Government did wiselv in a 
the services of volunteers, and he suggests that the government 


medical profession might safely imitate so encouraging an cample. It 
* H. H.” so strong] 
.] 


is precisely that “incompatibility,” which tes 
h 


V sta in 


his third paragraph, whi deplores and wishes to. , 


ah 


the original artic 


ee done away with, he writer of * Medical Etiquette” does not ap 


pl iud the ¢ mpiric 
t phold the 


because he believes only in his « mpiricism 
lens in laughing at the laws of astré 


he only begs those well instructed 


does not 


inventor of a new loOmMy 


in medical science not to hold in 


unjust contempt new instruments, remedies, and methods, though they 
be empirical ones; not to refuse all intercourse with the inventor of a 


w lens, on the ground that the ingenious man is not acquai 


ne nted with 


Kepler's laws. Lastly, the object of the writer of “ Medical Et 
if h 


eally come to be, what he by no means tl 


iql 
would be well-nigh attained is slightly moditied words, as quot 


i 
them to be, tl 


by could r 


LhHouYg 


ie actual spirit and creed of the medical pre ft 


was the object of the original article to show that it is the dh ty of 


regular physicians to seek out, enquire into, experiment with, and 
satisfy themselves about, empirical matters, and to employ them, when- |, 
ever useful, without the least regard to the question whether the men N 
who invented them, or who make a specialty of their application, are | jy. 
regular or irregular practitioners,—Ep. Nation. 
we 
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NATION: 
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MR. GRANT WHITE 
To 


W GOSPEL OF PEACE.” |° 


Eprror or THE 
In THe NATION 


“ New Gospel of Pe 


‘ 


rHE 


} 
ot 


ast week you published a letter from the author o 


the “ace,” containing a not perfectly good-natured a 


iUslor 


to myself;as to which I will only say that, considering 


rendered to the person in question, I think it mis 


if not generously, forborne. On the other land, I 


le I 


Ine, 


was 


ett sib] 


*“ New 


, while he 


in his copi serviceal 


Grosp to 


the aut 


affect 


those to whom this anonymous work has 


ne does mention me as 


not 


‘h I did write. Of course, I will not rnoran 


Ml Amone 
re it | 


De 


P unless 
I 


1 without a peculiar int 


mot conject Thy 


© business matters which hav 
el 


lent] informed 


et 


that 


vik well 


book 


rin 


stores of other cities, 


of such or such a gentlem: 


ort that it was by Mr. Gr 


rout of his style. My vanity, wl 


ur cratified at finding myself \ 


ste 


I lad 


eel more flattered 


od by persons whom never before had the pleasure o! 


I 
as attaches to a series of pamphlets, 
but dif I 


of St njamin qu » much 


Perhay s I should also f tuan 


me suc h credit 


Il cannot cd ny Im ly Le par do not 


broad humor 


ind it to their 
THe Na 


“The Scottish Chaldee Manusec1 


seem to s 

TION, in its notice of 

n ‘** Black wood’s Magazine ’ 
remarking that ‘it is hardly doubt hat 
Hoge had produced ‘The Chaldee,’”’ 


iat famous parody is superior to this in other respects than 


blished i 


1; t 
i ‘ 


ftv years ag ful we should not 


have had if not previously 


ana 


adding that ‘tl not « 


priority in time. Its biblical style is better preserved, fewer of its expres- | moder 


sions being modern.” 


‘he “ New Gospel of Peace” having interested me somewhat as a 


repro 


duction of what may called the sacred style of Elizabethan English, this 


\ 


criticism of Tur NAaTrION’s led me to seek for the “ Chaldee Manuscript,” which, 


until about three weeks ago, I kad heard of but never seen. I sought it in 


vain for awhile . 


it 
And | there | 


but finally found it, not in “ Blackwood ” or Hogg, but 


Dr. Shelton Mackenzie's edition of the ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosian.” sense 


The Nation. 


OOK, 
nea 
*Tramed son 


mweacl 


“son 
ness inevi 
permissil 


0 the 


when it was writte 


GS i 


n 


Unculps: 


act 
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It was suppressed ; ,and to obtain a 


lantic, has been so difficult, 


as Dr. 
he national and public libraries 


and Scotland where sets of ‘Blackwood’ are kept, and never suc 
1mee ! h | He finally found the 


Thus, 


han the * New Gospel of Pe: 


containing t 
saw at a booksceiler ity. although the 
is halfacent iry ol lel 


impossible that t 


1 


latter should have been writte 


1e 


former, or even bec: > or its prec dence. It was the su 


it not its consequent. 


Nor can | agres 


Iness of the two in style to their ecom- 


r, in this regard or in 


any other, Ido 


} + +) 1 
, but some upon thelr phraseolo 


LLLO 


* scems not to have been able te 


) 


peak) in which he undertook to write, but to have 


* for instance, uses 


French or German who has studied 
he 


lh, afterwards translating the words i 


abulary has yet not assimilated, and who, 


; . 
* coes n 
ind into the language he is called upon to speak. This always pr 


kwardness 0 pression and st 3s of effect, even when there 


rangen 


false construction. In the ‘ 


very fir 


these phrases, which I do not hesitate 


> Whereunto Il may employ you,” “ and enric] 


ill things that relate to learning,” 
ae Pe 


VDOOK, t 


“and they 
o him 


at had put such ng words into the 


thes: 
old fastness,” “ and 


¢ at the 


} ama 
i 


your trust under t shadow of my wings,” “and 


‘who dwelleth 


by 


‘put 


ns you shall wax very great,” in the 


1 and thev hea a voice of one screechin cat 


h one of these phrases contains either a word, as “ fastness,” “ screec] 


or a construction, as ‘“ these ‘means,’ “ framed” to 
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be besides, 
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slavery as a condition of the individual, it is not, I believe, until Milton’s 
time that we meet with the word representing the abstract idea—the insti 
tution of slavery. This author also makes “ Phernandiwud ” prophesy that, 
under certain conditions, “ the lion of the South and the lamb of the North 
shall lie down together.” He should have known better than to fall into 
this almost universal misrepresentation of a well-known passage in Isaiah's 
writing. The Hebrew prophet says nothing about lions and lambs. He 


knew the terror of the shepherd better. He wrote “the ¢rv/f shall dwell 


with the lamb,” “ the wo/f and the lamb shall feed together,” and I doubt 
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, although at the cost of some annoyance to myself ; 
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» shared his confidence with me from the beginning. 
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Originated and introduced the New Feature, known as 


vance of finish.” Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street eS qe SE . 
THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


Call or send for cirewar ate. i , : ‘ : 
sala ans a which is rapidly superseding the old system of life-long 


corner of Crosby. 


WM. L. BRADBURY. payments, and has revolutionized the system of Life In- 
surance in the United States. Ithas received the unquali 
? fied approval of the best business men in the land, iarge 
MARVIN’S numbers of whom have taken out policies under it, purely 
‘ONT WF 7 ’ PITPGL AR SARR as an investment. j 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. A new schedule of fates has been adopted, under which 


the insurer may cease paying at any time without forfeit- 
ure of past payments ; and at the 

END OF TEN YEARS ALL PAYMENTS CEASE ENTIRELY, 
; and the policy thenceforward becomes a source of income 

tohim. To secure this result the annual rate of insurance 
| must, of course, be somewhat higher. But almost any 
person in active business would greatly prefer pay a 
higher rate for a limited time, and be done with it, to iu- 
curring a life-long obligation, however small. 

By the table on which this class of policies is based, a 
| person incurs no risk in taking out a policy. Insuring to- 


Superior to any others in the following particulars : 
They are more fire-proof. 

They are more burglar-proof. 
They are perfectly dry. 

They do not lose their fire-proof 
Manufactured only by 


MARVIN & CO., 
721 Chestnut 
Send for a descriptive Circular. 


qualities by age. 


265 Broadway. 
Street, Philadelphia. 


. . day for $5,000, if he dies to-morrow the $5,000 immedi- 
Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines | aiciy becomes a claim; and if he lives ten years, and 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS | makes ten annual payments, his p olie y is paid up—noth- 
i, ‘ 1 : : | ing more to pay, and still his dividends continue , making 

THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, HIS LIFE POLICY 


A SOURCE OF INCOME TO HIM WHILE LIVING, 


ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., | 


609 BROADWAY. The only weighty argument offered against Life Insur- 


Agents wanted. | ance is, that a party might pay in for a number of years, 
land then, by inadvertence, inability, ete., be unable to 
- ’ ' ry cont inue paying, —— losing ali he had paid. ‘The 
WHEELER & WILSON $ SEWING MACHINES, | ** New York Lite ” have obviated this ctieuion | by their 

625 BROADWAY, N. Y., { TEN YEAR NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 

MAKE THE | : 
al ; A party, by this table, after the second year, cannot for- 
LOC STITCH, | feit any part of what has been paid in. ‘ 

and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- | t* This feature, among others, has given to this Com- 


and general desirableness of the stitching, 
pplication.—Leport 


nence, beauty, 
when done. and the wide range of its a 
af American Institute. 


ance, 

A credit or advance of twenty per cent. 
dividends is given on this table if desired, 
New York rate of interest. 

t= There has been paid to the widows and orphans o 


. 
members of this Company an regate sum exceeding 


on account of 
at the current 


Make Your Own Soap with B. T. BAB- | 
BITT’S Potash, in tin cans. 70 Washington Street, New | 


ace 
Mab 


York. Pure Concentrated Potash or Ready Soap Maker. | 

Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and | $3,500,000. 

superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. ¢#~ The dividends paid (return preminms) exceed 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, | § 1,700,000. 





aix pe age and twe lve pounds, with full directions in | 


Parties applying for Policies, or desirous of connecting 


English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. ~ : ~ - “ 
One pound will make fifteen galions of Soft Soap. No | themse ves with the Company as Agents, will please ad- 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest | GTe5% he Home Office either personally or by letter. 
Potash in market. {ORRIS FRANKLIN, P re 
ates } ‘ I aI? sid e ent. 
B. T. BABBITT, ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-Pres't. 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72. and 7i Washington St., N. ¥ WILLIAM H. BEERS, paca 


pany a success unparalleled in the history of Life Insur- | 


(ESTABLISHED 182.) 





A ful! assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more thar 
thirty years, constantly on hand. Weare cont inually add 





ing improvements to our Pianos, 
able u 


and our facilities en- 
to furnish them at te rms and prices satisiac wory to 
sera, 7 ictorial circulars sent by maul. 

Warcroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 
98 Broadway, New York 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS, 
110 Broadway. 

OCimsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
The undersigned have associated under the above title 


for the business of advising on matters of location, and 
furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Architectura 


and Engineering Works. including the Laying-out ot 
Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW = MSTED, 
c ALVE Ps, VA 
110 Broadway, FRED'K ¢. WITH 'E R8, 


New York, January 1, 166. 


B. T. 
N. ¥ 


BABBITT’S SALERATUS, 

If yon want healthy bread 
ratus, made from 
common salt. Bread made with this Saleratus contains 
when baked, nothing but common salt, water, and flour 
Lb. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash 
ington Street, N. Y. 


Saleratus. 
70 Washington Street, 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
PyLe’s SALERATTS. Pyrue’s O. K. Soar. 
PYLE’s CREAM TARTAR. PyLe’s BLUEING Powper. 


Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful! 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of James Pye, Manufacturer, New York. 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 7 Wasb- 


nm. ¥. 


7 
ington Street, 


Estey’s Cottage Organs, 


$100 TO $500. 

These popular instruments excel all others in Qcick 
NESS OF Action, ROoUNDNEsS, PURITY, AND Vout 
Tone, accomplished by Patent ImMrroveMent: The 
crowning perfection is the 

VOX HUMANA T 
a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic 
the human voice. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo, 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call 
rooms. 


ME OF 


tEMOLO, 
Swecthess of 


W. 


others, 


Moran 
the 


at the New Ware 


GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 


417 Broome Street, 


STEINWAY & SONS 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 
Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country withit 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi 
tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 

all — of the World : 

‘hat the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs. Steinw: tys’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” 


ee 


have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemisphere- 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, whv 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible, 

STEINWAY & SONS direct epecial attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 


_ of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here 


after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in of 
de JB. that ALL their patrons may reap its benefits. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in European concert- ere 
* FOURTEENTH S17 


a 
re, 


WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 E. : 
between Union Square and ited Place, New York. 











